











JOURNAL OF RURAL ART AND RURAL TASTE. 


On the Improvement of Vegetable Races. 


WOTWITHSTANDING all the drawbacks of the violent extremes of climate, the 

United States, and especially all that belt of country lying between the Mohawk 
and the James rivers, is probably as good a fruit country as can be found in the world. 
Whilst every American, travelling in the north of Europe, observes that very choice 
fruit, grown at great cost, and with the utmost care, is more certainly to be found in 
the gardens of the wealthy, than with us, he also notices that the broad-cast pro- 
duction of tolerably good fruit in orchards and gardens, is almost nothing in Europe, 
when compared to what is seen in America. As we have already stated, one-fourth 
of the skill and care expended on fruit culture in the north of Europe, bestowed in 
America, would absolutely load every table with the finest fruits of temperate cli- 
mates. 

As yet, however, we have not made any progress beyond common orchard culture. 
In the majority of cases, the orchard is planted, cultivated two or three years with the 
plough, pruned badly three or four times, and then left to itself. It is very true, that 
in the fruit gardens, which begin to surround some of our older cities, the well pre- 
pared soil, careful selection of varieties, judicious culture and pruning, have begun to 
awaken in the minds of the old fashioned cultivators a sense of astonishment as to the 
size and perfection to which certain fruitscan be brought, which begins to react on the 
country at large. Little by little, the orchardists are beginning to be aware that it is 
better to plant fifty trees carefully, in well prepared soil, than to stick in five hundred, 
by thrusting the roots in narrow holes, to struggle out an imperfect existence ; little 
by little, the horticultural shows and the markets, have proved that while fruit trees of 
the best standard sorts, cost no more than those of indifferént quality—-the fruit they 
bear is worth ten times as much; and thus by degrees, the indifferent orchards are 
being renovated by grafting, manuring, or altogether displaced by new ones of supe- 
rior quality. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF VEGETABLE RACES. 

Still, there are some itnportant points in fruit culture overlooked. One of the most 
conspicuous of these is, that varieties may be found, or, if not existing, may be origi- 
nated, to suit every portion of the United States. Because a fruit-grower in the State 
of Maine, or the State of Louisiana, does not find, after making trial of the fruits that 
are of the highest quality in New-York or Pennsylvania, that they are equally first 
rate with him, it by no means follows that such wished-for varieties may not be pro- 
duced. Although there are a few sorts of fruits, like the Bartlett Pear, and the Rox- 
bury Russet Apple, that seem to have a kind of cosmopolitan constitution, by which 
they are almost equally at home in a cool or a hot country, they are the exceptions, and 
not the rule. The English Gooseberries may be said not to be at home anywhere in 
our country, except in the cool, northern parts of New-England—Maine, for example. 
The foreign grape is fit for out-of-door culture no-where in the United States, and even 
the Newtown Pippin and the Spitzenberg apples, so unsurpassed on the Hudson, are 
worth little or nothing on the Delaware. On the other hand, in every part of the 
country, we see fruits constantly being originated—chance seedlings in the orchards, 
perfectly adapted to the climate and soil, and occasionally of very fine quality. 

An apple tree which pleased the emigrant on his homestead on the Connecticut, is 
carried, by means of grafts, to his new land in Missouri, and it fails to produce the 
same fine pippins that it did at home. But he sows the seeds of that tree, and from 
among many of indifferent quality, he wilt often find one or more that shall not only 
equal or surpass its parent in all its ancient New-England flavor, but shall have a wes- 
tern constitution, to make that flavor permanent in the land of its birth. 

In this way, and for the most part by the ordinary chances and results of culture, 
and without a direct application of a scientific system, what may be called the natural 
limits of any fruit tree or plant, may be largely extended. We say largely, because 
there are certain boundaries beyond which the plants of the tropics cannot be accli- 
mated. The sugar cane cannot, by any process yet known, be naturalized on Lake 
Superior, or the Indian corn on Hudson’s Bay. But every body at the South knows 
that the range of the sugar cane has been gradually extended northward, more than 
one hundred miles; and the Indian corn is cultivated now, even far north in Canada. 

It is by watching these natural laws, as seen here and there in irregular examples, 
and reducing them to something like a system, and acting upon the principles which 
may be deduced from them, that we may labor diligently towards a certain result, and 
not trust to chance, groping about in the dark, blindly. 

Although the two modes by which the production of a new variety of a fruit or 
flower—the first by saving the seeds of the very fruit only, and the other by cross- 
breeding when the flowers are about expanding—are very well known, and have been 
largely practiced by the florists and gardeners of Europe for many years, in bringing 
into existence most of the fine vegetables and flowers, and many of the fruits that we 
now possess, it is remarkable that little attention has been paid in all these efforts to 
acclimating the new sorts by scientific reproduction from seed. Thus, in the case of 
flowers—while the catalogues are filled with new Verbenas every year, no one, as we 
can learn, has endeavored to originate a hardy Verbena, though one of the trailing 
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purple species is a hardy herbaceous border flower—and perhaps hybrids might be 
raised between it and the scarlet sorts, that would be lasting and invaluable ornaments 
to the garden. So with the gooseberry. This fruit shrub, so fine in the damp climate 
of England, is so unsuited to the United States generally—or at least most of the 
English sorts are—that not one bush in twenty, bears fruit free from mildew. And 
yet, so far as we know, no horticulturist has attempted to naturalise the cultivated 
gooseberry in the only way it is likely to become naturalised, viz—by raising new va- 
rieties from seed in this country, so that they may have American constitutions, adap- 
ted to the American climate—and therefore not likely to mildew. The same thing is 
true of the foreign grape. Millions of roots of the foreign grapes have, first and last, 
been planted in the United States. Hardly one can be pointed to that actually “ sue- 
ceeds” in the open air culture—not from want of leu. or light—for we have the great- 
est abundance of both; but from the want of constitutional adaptation. And still the ° 
foreign grape is abandoned, except for vineries, without a fair trial of the only modes 
by which it would naturally be hoped to acclimate it, viz—raising seedlings here, and 
crossing it with our best native sorts. 

Every person interested in horticulture, must stumble upon facts almost daily, that 
teach us how much may be done by a new race or generation, in plants as well as men, 


that it is utterly out of the question for the old race to accomplish. Compare, in the 


Western States, the success of a colony of foreign emigrants in subduing the wilder- 
ness and mastering the land, with that of another company of our own race—say of 
New-Englanders. The one has to contend with all his old-world prejudices, habits of 
labor, modes of working ; the other being “to the manor-born,” &c., siezes the Yan- 
kee axe, and the forest, for the first time, acknowledges its master. While the old- 
countryman is endeavoring to settle himself snugly, and make a little neighborhood 
comfortable, the American husbandman has cleared and harvested a whole state. 

As in the man, so in the plant. A race should be adapted to the soil by being 
produced upon it, of the best possible materials. The latter is as indispensable asthe 
first —as it will not wholly suffice that a man or atree should be indigenous—or our 
American Indians, or our Chickasaw Plums, would never have given place to either 
the Caucassian race, or the luscious “‘ Jefferson ;°—but the best race being taken at the 
starting point, the highest utility and beauty will be found to spring from individuals 
adapted by birth, constitution, and education, to the country. Among a thousand na- 
tive Americans, there may be nine hundred no better suited to labor of the body or 
brains, than so many Europeans—but there will be five or ten that will reach a higher 
level of adaptation, or to use a western phrase, “climb higher and dive deeper,” than 
any man out of America. 

We are not going to be led into a physiological digression on the subject of the in- 
extinguishable rights of a superior organization in certain men and races of men, which 
nature every day re-affirms, notwithstanding the socialistic and democratic theories of 
our politicians. But we will undertake to say, that if the races or plants were as much 
improved as they might be, and as much adapted to the various soils and climates of 
the Union, as they ought to be, there is not a single square mile in the United States, 
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that might not boast its peaches, melons, apples, grapes, and all the other luxuries of 
the garden now confined to a comparatively limited range.* 

And this is not only the most interesting of all fields for the lover of the country 
and the garden, but it is that one precisely ready to be put in operation at /his season. 
The month of April is the blossoming season over a large part of the country, and 
the blossom governs and fixes the character of the new race, by giving a character to the 
seed. Let those who are not already familiar with hybridizing and cross-breeding 
of plants—always effected when they are in bloom, read the chapter on this subject in 
our “ Fruit Trees,” or any other work which treats of this subject. Let them ascer- 
tain what are the desiderata for their soil and climate, which have not yet been suppli- 
ed, and set about giving that character to the new seedlings, which a careful selection 
from the materials at hand, and a few moments light and pleasant occupation will af- 
ford. If the man who only made two blades of grass grow where one grew before, 
has been pronounced a benefactor to mankind, certainly he is far more so who origi- 
nates a new variety of grain, vegetable, or fruit, adapted to a soil and climate where 
it before refused to grow—since thousands may continue to reap the benefit of the la- 
bors of the latter for an indefinite length of time, while the former has only the 
merit of being a good farmer for the time being. 
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ON THE DISEASES OF THE PEACH TREE. 
BY W 


I have been for a few yearsa slight observer of the disease, as it is manifested in this re- 
gion, and which your correspondent, ‘‘ C. E. Goopricn, Utica,” designates ‘‘ the curled 
leaf on the peach tree.’? It may be that our peach trees are afflicted with a different dis- 
ease from that mentioned by your correspondent, as it varies in many particulars from 
that described by him. And first, the trees having serrated leaves, are generally much 
more affected by the curl, than the glanded sorts; in some few cases, however, the gland- 
ed are more affected. But the effect on the after health of the tree, is uniformly more in- 
jurious on trees whose leaves have not glands. Again, the large uniform glanded leaves, 
are less liable to the curl, and the trees suffer, afterwards, less than any other. 

The general symptoms of the disease resemble those described by your correspondent, 
with some additional ones, which I shall presently describe. 

The disease is not owing to an exhausted soil. The character of our soil is threefold. 
On the flat, a rich black mold, with a sub-soil of clay or gravel; on our east hill, general- 
ly, arich sandy loam; and on our south hill a heavy clay. On all these soils are to be 
found peach trees, varying in their age from fifteen to thirty years, and from eight to 
twelve inches in diameter—which are no more affected by the disease than those upon the 
various soils in localities which have never been cultivated until within the last 4 or 5 years. 


* Nature is always giving us both hints and materials for this purpose. For instance, the peach, so common in our 
orchards all over the middle states, does not ripen well, and is rarely seen in northern New-England. Yet in a large 
garden of seedling peaches, that we saw in a cold part of Massachusetts, where all the better varicties had failed, there 
were three or four so perfectly hardy as to bear every year the finest crops. The fruit was only second rate—but by 
crossing with the herdier of the fine sorts, might in one generation have been rendered both hardy and delicious. 
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The disease, as exhibited here, is not owing to the winter, or the changes of temperature. 
Trees on the east or south wall ofa house, which would be more liable to suffer from such 
causes, uniformly escape, whatever the character of the leaves. 

In addition to the symptoms mentioned by your correspondent, if the disease with him 
is the same as with us—if he will go into his peach orchard in winter, and examine the 
last years’ wood—he will find, principally near the base of the branch, blotches or warts 
varying in size from one-eighth to one-quarter of an inch in diameter. The smaller blotches 
are generally round, and unbroken mostly, and looking like a blister or burn—the larger 
ones generally eliptical in form—the bark within the elipse entirely gone, and the woody 
parts bulged out, and sometimes slightly gummed. These blotches are frequently upon, 
and sometimes just under the bud—more frequently, however, on the branch between the 
buds. If your correspondent will again go into his orchard in the spring, shortly after the 
leaves have expanded, and the blossoms fallen, he will find, with the exception of those 
buds which have the blotches on or under them—the whole branch covered with the most 
luxuriant vegetation—the blotches, however, will be seen, as the season advances, to be 
gradually extending themselves in size, and those branches having many, or large ones, 
round the base of the stem, will be gradually encircled by a ring of dead bark; as soon as 
this happens, the leaves and branch beyond, all die. This occurs about the time that the 
curled leaves have dropped from the trees. After this, those trees which have not died, 
put forth fresh leaves, and make a healthy growth until the end of the season. Whenthe 
months of July or August have arrived, (the precise time I have omitted to note,) if your 
correspon lent will examine closely the wood of the current year, in places corresponding 
to those where he now finds the blotches above referred to—he will find pieces taken out 
of the young wood, as if eaten or bitten out; and if he will watch these punctures, he will 
find them gradually assume the appearance of those blotches which are now wanting bark. 

If opened with a knife at this present time, by slight and successive slices, the outer 
blotch removed, presents a slightly discolored surface, which increases tothe center of the 
branch, extending frequently up the branch a considerable distance, and accompanied, 
near the exterior surface, with a black line, similar to that seen in the plum knot—below 
the blotch; frequently the wood in the center is not discolored, and at some distance above 
presents the same healthy appearance. 

Looking at this present time along the wood of two or three years growth, he will find 
the same eliptical shaped marks, indicating where the same injury has been inflicted for 
successive years. 

Should your correspondent find the marks which I have hastily and imperfectly de- 
scribed, I suggest whether— 

1. It may not be the puncture of an insect, and the blotch the nest for its young. 

2. Whether the curl is not the old and long known disease mentioned and described by 
all authors, and particularly in Dow NING’s work. 

3. Whether amongst the remedies, the knifeis not the most certain, and the time, at the 
annual shortening. 

4. Whether the serrated leaf trees should not be wholly abandoned, and their place 
supplied with trees having glanded leaves. I have myself, almost entirely abandoried the 
cultivation of all trees having serrated leaves. 

I have omitted to state, that in the spring, about the time the branch dies, the punctur- 
ed part gums after a rain, as also the old blotches in the older wood. 

Again, here, if the disease is permitted to progress, the trees surely die. I have seen 
many trees that have knots upon them almost as large as those on the plum. 
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By the way—should you deem this article worthy of publication—I would remark that 
: the time to cut out the plum knot is the latter part of June, when the green knots begin 
‘ to appear; if then cut out ie thoroughly, (that is the black line run- 
. ning up and down all remov- ed,) they will never return. I have 


_ the scars on my trees, but not a single knot—my neighbor’s trees 
are dead or dying. W. 


THE LARGEST DESSERT PEAR. 


Few of the French pears, imported into this coun- 
try fifteen or twenty years ago, have so well stood 
their ground in the public estimation, as the Dutch 
ess of Angouleme. A natural seedling found grow- 
ing in a hedge in a piece of woods near Angers, it has a 
robust habit of growth, and is well adapted to all the 
middle states, the west and the south. It should always 
be borne in mind, however, that the fruit never attains 
its highest flavor, at least in our gardens on this side of 
the Atlantic, except when the sort is grafted on a quince 
stock. Besides this, the large size of the fruit renders it 
much more likely to be blown off when grown standard high, 
on a pear stock, than when dwarfed on the quince. 

We believe no fine flavored pear attains anything like the size of this: 
only the Catillac ana one or two other cooking pears equalling it in this re- 
spect. 

One object in referring to this variety at present, is to call attention to the 
perfection to which it is grown about Boston. Many cultivators there, train 
this variety upon an upright trellis, by which the utmost perfection of size 
and flavored is obtained. The cut herewith presented is an exact outline of 
a specimen grown by S. Leeps, Esq., of Boston, and would not be consider- 
ed of unusual size at the Horticultural Shows in that city. It weighed ex- 
actly one pound nine ounces, was of a deep golden yellow, with reddish 
brown specks on the surface of the skin, and excellent flavor. 


Ovriixe oy a Ducness or ANGoULEME PEAR, RalszD at Boston. 
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CRITIQUE ON THE JANUARY HORTICULTURIST 


BY JEFFREYS. 


Mr. Eprror—A long interregnum has passed since my pen laid aside its meddling with 
your pages. Bodily ailments, a gouty limb—I do confess to a twinge of the gout, now and 
then, with other infirmities—and some little necessary travelling, have prevented my re- 
sponses to the frequent calls of your correspondents, to whom, I trust my random scrib- 
blings have given less pain than pleasure. Should the former sensation at any future mo- 
ment preponderate, or even a symptom of lassitude come over their spirits, in reading me, 
exeunt omnes will, in the phrase of the play, shut my further intrusion from their sight. 

The Home Education of the Rural Districts.--This article speaks for itself—Major 
Patrick included. ‘‘O that / (not mine enemy,) could write a book.’’ That book should 
be on domestic education—not boarding-school dissipation, miscalled by the true term, in- 
stead! How I would score up the paltry, narrow pride of thousands of parents, who think 
—and act upon the thought—that the education of their daughters is accomplished only 
when they have taken a degree at some distant ‘‘ Female Institute,”’ fashionable ‘‘ Semi- 
nary,’ or other fantastic place, (the schools are not all so, however,) where girls are 
spoiled in having all sorts of superficial nonsense put into their heads, instead of good, 
sound knowledge, and every-day common sense, which should fit them to excel in the 
sphere which Providence has marked out for them: and that of their boys, when sent to 
some equally improper place, to learn that for which they have no natural taste; but in- 
stead, do acquire notions that turn their heads all topsey-turvey, into exalted fancies which 
they can never realize, and from thence graduate into professional offices, town trade, Ca- 
lifornia, or to the , a nameless gentleman, where, in vulgar parlance, many an oth- 
erwise clever boy, brings up at last. No, no, No, as Mr. DANreL WEBSTER says; that is 
not the right way. ‘‘ But the world is progressing,’’ says the kind, misjudging parent. 
So it is, in steam-engines, railways, telegraph-wires, all sorts of domestic extravagance, 
and French revolutions. But in the way of mind, and attention to the homely, agreeable 
duties of life, I incline to the opinions of an old fashioned author, not much consulted in 
these progressive days. I fear that ‘‘ there is nothing new under the sun.’? I cannot 
now go into this subject as I would; but to my thinking, they manage these things much 
better at the south, and west, than they do at thenorth. There, Planters and Farmers 
are not ashamed of their profession. Here, cultivators of the soil are. If we are not 
thus ashamed, why not bring up our children to an honest, manly appreciation of our own 
calling, instead of encouraging them to sneak away into everything else, reputable or not, 
so long as they can make money by it, and thus shirk honest labor, and the true dignity 
of agricultural life? 

Do, my kind, rural friends, read this chapter once a month for the coming year, and 
practice uponits teachings. Your children will forever thank you for it, notwithstanding 
a little domestic rebellion in the outset. 


The True Soldat Laboreur Pear.—Why is it that so many foreign pears come to us 
under wrong names? Great confusion has been caused among our Pomologists in this way. 
Mr. OLMsTED appears to have got hold of a good fruit, and I hope we shall hear from 
it hereafter. A single bearing, however, is not always a correct test. He is considerate 
enough to tel? us the soil on which it grows, which is always important, to enable us to 
judge of the quality of a fruit. A deep, clayey loam is the only soil on which accurately 
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to test the pear. This, with enough of lime, ashes, and the phosphates in it—artificially 
applied, if these ingredients are naturally lacking, or have been exhausted—will show us 
what the fruit really is. 

The Color of Buildings in Rural Scenery.—Mr. Cooper, in his foreign travel, if not 
in his home education, had an opportunity to cultivate a high and a correct taste in what 
constitutes propriety and truth of color in rural buildings. All who have sojourned in, or 
passed through the charming and picturesque village of Cooperstown, at the foot of Otse- 
go lake, must have admired the fine baronial style of his dwelling, and its broad lawn 
of deciduous and evergreen treesand shrubbery—the fit repose of a ripe scholar, and an ac- 
complished man. The mature taste of one who has fixed his home in the midst of such 
striking scenery, and whose life, for thirty years, had been in perpetual communion with 
its most attractive objects, is well worth the heed of all builders, and dwellers in the 
country. The judgment, and the taste of our people, is fast improving in the color of 
their buildings, although broad mistakes are now and then made in escaping from the old 
fashioned white, into some of the new-fangled colors which we see mis-applied to newly 
got-up houses. Observation and experience will correct this; and we shall, it is hoped, 
work down into appropriate tones of color and shade for our buildings. 

The California Grape-—We must see about this. There are, no doubt, good native 
grapes in California; and when other subjects than gold seeking, and speculation, creep 
into the brains of her people, I have little doubt that the soil and climate of that wide belt 
of Pacific territory, will yield us both grapes and wine, of a character not yet produced 
in the Ohio valleys, and perhaps of equal quality and like flavor to the best of European 
wines. 

It is nowise certain, however, that any grape from California will prove the same iden- 
tical fruit, if transplanted here, and subjected to the influences of our widely different cli- 
mate and soils. An indigenous production of any kind, of good quality in its native soil, 
and matured under the influences of its own sun and air, will not always develop its fine 
peculiar qualities in other soils, and under sunshine less propitious. We witness that in 
many familiar fruits in our own localities, but a short distance apart, and in nothing more 
striking than in the European grapes subjected to out-door culture here. Still, I would 
not discourage the transfer of a really good grape from California into our soils. Something 
good may come out of it; and when the thing can be so cheaply tried, it would be a mat- 
ter of public interest that it should be done in a thorough way. 

Notes on Evergreen Trees.—Most comforting words to the nurserymen!—‘‘ the most 
hardy, the most beautiful, and the most rapid growing of them all’’—the evergreens. 
Pretty high praise that, Mr. Downinc. My good old father used to say just so, when I 
was a boy, about the Lombardy Poplars. Yet folks don’t think so now. It may be all 
true, however, about the Deodar; andif it shall so prove, it will be perfectly magnificent— 
for to excel our pines and hemlocks, in their stately and majestic growth in the open lands, 
will be both a lofty and a spreading merit in its character. Let us have a Deodar Cedar 
thirty feet high, and then we’ll look at it, and pass a judgment upon its excellence. 

A saving clause, however, guards your eulogium—* the most popular of all the new ever- 
greens yet proved in this country.’? Good. My dear sir, the Pines, the Hemlocks, the 
Firs and the Spruces, of North America, are unrivalled in breadth and grandeur, by any 
evergreens in the whole universe. 

—‘ The piny top of Ida,”’ 
of which Tompson sung in his gorgeous Summer tale of Damon and Musidora, would 
shrink into insignificance by the side of many of our pine-capped American hills. You do 
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well to praise the Pines and Hemlocks; and our country dwellers—on propitious soils— 
will do equally well to plant, and train them to the finest development of their luxuriance 
and beauty. 

A new Strawberry from the South—New-Orleans isa good ways off, and this isa 
pretty big story, Mr. Parore. ‘‘ Six months’ of steady bearing is great work fora 
strawberry. I don’t doubt it, however; I don’t doubt anything in the strawberry line— 
till I see it. When your strawberry gets well into bearing, my good sir, just send me 
word, and I’ll take a morning run up to Palmyra, and look at it. 

On the Prizes at our Horticultural Shows.—Your ‘‘ Working Gardener’”’ talks both 


sensibly and practically on the subject. Frequent and manifest injustice is practiced by 


the ‘‘judges,’’ or viewing committees, at all our exhibitions, both horticultural and agri- 
cultural. One difficulty, I imagine, arises from the want of a standard by which to judge 
of the just properties of the thing in competition, which is the fault of the managers of the 
concern—yet not always their fault, for they do often try to establish thatstandard. But 
the main difficulty is, in obtaining disinterested and comp>tont judges of the article under 
examination. And this, in the present low state of the requisite judgment in such mat- 
ters, in this country, is hard to be corrected. We are improving somewhat in this parti- 
cular, but it is a most difficult thing, now, to select competent to judges, as those who are 
at all experienced in these exhibitions, are aware. When we shall have educated a suffi- 
cient number of our people to understand what the proper qualities and characteristics of 
the articles which come under their review should be, then we shall have something like 
truth and justice in their awards;—but not till then. True, there are many such in 
attendance upon our exhibitions; but they are usually professional men, who are either 
competitors, or if not so, are directly or remotely interested in the success of certain things 
exhibited, and thus are disqualified in the minds of more or less of the competitors, from 
passing an opinion. 

The proper indviduals to settle all such questions, are amateurs, who possess sufficient 
knowledge and taste in the various subjects of display, to decide upon correct principles. 
Their position and judgment would then give to their decisions an authvrity quite sa- 
tisfactory to all fair competitors. 

A Chapter on Dogs.—I haven’t been ‘‘ Coon hunting” for many years. I never fol- 
low the hounds after fox or deer—the only trailing game we have in this country, save 
now and then a wolf or bear, in the new settlements. Neither do I go out shooting, ex- 
cept to exercise my old fowling piece at a henhawk, or that viler brute, the carrion crow- 
I love dogs, however, and always keep a useful one of true breed, by me. The common 
curs that are kept in such quantities in every straggling village, and on many of our farms, 
are a standing nuisance, which onght to be abated. But it won’t be, so long as there are 
neighbor’s sheep to kill, and pigs to run at large, where a dog fence is necessary. 

Landscape Gardening in New-England.—Mr. Jaques is a bold man, and talks to the 
point. Our Yankee friends aregetting on however. There have been great improvements 
in lawn-dressing in New-England, within twenty years past. But they know, practical- 
ly, nothing of parks, nor will they, until they give up that universal habit they have, of 
squatting themseves right on to the highway, as if no one could be content without knowing 
who passed his door overy hour of the day. Mr. Jaques can discourse further on this 
subject, with profit to all who have to do with ornamental grounds. 

Heat and Ventilation of Houses.—This subject will bear a good, sound chapter in your 
pages, as often as once a quarter, at least, to the great edification of your readers. I went 
into a country church, the other day, at the afternoon service, and I was almost stifled with 
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the offensive atmosphere which the morning congregation had left init. There was a 
stove-heat and no ventilation; and the sexton did’nt know enough to let down the top sash 
of a gallery window on each side, to let out the pestilent stuff between services. On no 
one subject can the ‘‘ schoolmaster’’ start out on his travels, to more advantage than this. 

Artificial Feeding of Fish.—It is a matter of surprise that our country residents pay 
so little attention to the cultivation of fish, ina thousand places where they might con- 
duct their fine little hill-brooks and springs into beautiful ponds, which would cost next 
to nothing in their construction. Not to speak of the profit, or the convenience of having 
a fine mess of fish now and then for the table, the amusement of breeding and tending the 
fish, would be ample compensation for the trouble. It is not a difficult thing at all. 
Trout, to be sure, cannot be bred in every stream, particularly in limestone waters. But 
perch can be bred every where, and they are a beautiful docile fish, and fine for the table. 
Boys, and girls, and ‘‘old folks,’’ can attend to this,—the first to keep them out of mis- 
chief, and the others for amusement. Actual labor, there is little of, in connection withit. 
Fish breeding is one of the round of interesting objects that make up the variety in home 
attractions in the country; and wherever the water can be commanded, a fish pond should 


as much be one of the appurtenances of a country-house, as the chicken-cvop, or the pig- 
stye. 
























































A Country School-house.—A very neat design—picturesque, cheap, and tasteful. This 
model cannot be too extensively practiced upon. What a beautiful array of station-hou- 
ses, something in this style, the Ilarlem and some other of our railroads, have along their 
lines. If people only knew how much the style of their school-houses, and other build- 
ings of a public character, have to do with the pleasure they give to those who look upon 
them, and the improvement they add to the places they occupy, they certainly would 
study to put up better ones, architecturally, than they do. 

Agricultural Education.—We believe the Editors of the Evening Post belong to that 
class of politicians who imagine that government has nothing to do but collect taxes and 
pay its own salaries, and let the people take care of themselves. Very well. Then sponge 
out at one sweeping dash, all government connection with, or care of, all institutes and 
seminaries of learning of every kind, whatever, and let those who want them, get them ap, 
as these editors think the farmers can get up agricultural schools—on their own hook. We 
don’t object to that, provided all interests shall be served alike. One would suppose that 
men as observant of our institutions as the Editors of the Post, would know that no such 
political teachings as are practiced in the Prussian Agricultural Schools, could be taught 
in the schools of this country, under any circumstances. It is just such stuff as this that 
pervades the minds of many of the farmers themselves, and has prevented our having, years 
ago, at least one leading agricultural school in this boasted ‘“‘ Empire’’ State of New-York. 
Every winter, for years past, a proposition has been introduced into our legislature to cre- 
ate an institution of this kind; and at once, a majority of the farmer members, like the old 
rat in the fable, discover ‘‘ a cat in the white heap yonder.’? Thus, year after year, our 
great agricultural interest is cheated by its own guardians, out of its equal share in the 
common property of the state, for its own improvement. When we see anything better, 
it will be, probably, when a new generation of farmer legislators rise up, who, knowing 
what their true interests are, will have the courage to serve them. The measure could 
now, in three weeks time, be accomplished, if our farmers in the legislature would only 
say the word. But they prefer lending their aid to the ‘‘ soulless corporations’’ of the 
non-producers, to doing anything for the benefit of the wide-spread, and long-neglected 
class to which they, themselves, belong. 
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A truer thing never was said than by yourself, Mr. Editor, in this very article; that 
‘* farming is either an intelligent occupation, and demands education, or it is not, and 
demands only brute force.’? Our legislators hold to the latter; and so long as they prac- 
tice on that opinion, we may knock at their doors till doomsday, with our petitions, before 
we can get a successful hearing. But let a body of men go at the work with the same en- 
ergy and determination of purpose, and the same appliances that others do, when they 
want to get a legislative enactment for private benefit, and the work would be accomplish- 
ed ‘‘in a jiffey.” JEFFREYS. 


NOTES ON PEAR BLIGHT IN ILLINOIS. 


BY PROFESSOR TURNER, JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 


Tue principal horticultural event worthy of notice last season, in these parts, was the 
great and unparalleled blight and failure of all sorts of fruit. 

The spring frosts killed the plums, peaches, and apples, and as there was no food for the 
Curculio and kindred vermin last season, we may expect that a great variety of specific 
preventives for their ravages, will succeed to perfection—for an enemy already starved and 
annihilated is often easily conquered. 

We will therefore leave these specifics and all further experiments, and eat our plums 
till the ‘* Grand Turk”’ has time to multiply or emigrate for another crusade upon us— 
and also learn that Providence is wise—and that frosts that kill all the fruit, are some- 
times most excellent and necessary things; worth more for the ‘“‘ Turk” than worlds of 
pigs, chickens, sulphur, salt, &c. &c. Both the blight and grape rot are different matters, 
from which as yet we see no relief. 

The season till September was remarkably wet, and all the grapes were smitten with 
the rut sometime in July—it was an entire destruction, and no remedy seemed to do the 
least good—while the true philosophy of the matter seems to be more of a mystery than 
ever. No positionor training, or pruning, or picking, or artificial soil, or subsoii, or 
drainage, seemed to be of the least avail—while some facts seein strongly to indicate that 
the real cause must be either fungus or animalcule. 

I shall, this spring, enter upon a new course of experiments as regards the grape rot, 
by planting vines in brick and cemented vine pits or vats, filled with different artificial soils 
and subsoils, of which in due time you shall hear. My Catawba vine was the only one 
that escaped a total rotting and loss of fruit for two past years. 

As to the pear and apple and quince blight, it swept every thing last season in these 
parts. It entirely destroyed every privet bush and hedge on my grounds, and attacked 
the pears and quinces with unparalleled vehemence. The apple trees seem to have an innate 
power of resistance, (or a vix medicatrix,) which the pears, quinces, and privets have not. 

I devoted much time to the phenomena, and examined carefully all the pear trees in 
town, and I think the following facts quite well established with us: 

I. There are some six forms of blight, not one alone, if we may believe what appears 
to be well authenticated by credible witnesses, and they all appeared among us the last 
season: 

1. There is an insect which eats into the terminal bud, and down the pith to a conside- 
rable distance, and causes a terminal blight inthe apple tree. This is not serious, and has 
been found on no other tree here. 
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2. There isa sort of locust that stings the branch, and causes a similar phenomenon 


| sometimes. 

3. There is an insect that eats into the roots of any of the tender buds on the terminal 
branches, and sometimes causes them to break, or blight and wither. 

4. There is an insect, probably the Scolytus pyri, that eats a ring around the terminal 
branches, and causes their death above, on the apple, and sometimes runs down on the | 
pear, and apparently causes the death below the part injured. 

5. There is a blight on the pear, beginning on the parts exposed to the hot sun, and be- | 
fore this characterised as the sun-blight, sometimes also affecting a newly trimmed apple tree 

6. But there is also a worse form of blight than all these combined, which developed 
here inthe most fearful ravages of the pear tree, quince, and privet bush, last season, and 
in some cases, affected the apple also. It isthe real ‘‘ Asiatic cholera” of pear trees; and 
I believe has never before spread among us in this county till last season. We suppose 
that we know, now, what you and your correspondents really mean by “‘ pear blight,” 
when you speak in your saddest and most despairing tones—and we have never fully 
known before. But lest it should still be different from your forms of blight, I will try 
to describe it; for it is evidently very different from all the forms of blight mentioned 
above, in its origin and effects, and coincides only in the single fact, that the terminal 
branches appear to the careless observer, (but to no others,) to be first affected—just as 
in the other cases. 

This form of blight differs from all the forms produced by insects above described, in | 
the fact that it always begins in the trunk and larger branches, and never in the small 
shoots of the tree: and it differs from what I described as the ‘‘ sun-blight,”’ in a former | 
number of the Horticulturist, (Sept. 1849,) in the fact that the poisonous blotch on the | 
limbs or trunk, is as likely to appear in cool, as in extremely hot weather; and as often | 

| found where the sun never shines, as beneath the full stroke of its rays. 
i Indeed, I am inclined to think it is the natural sequali, or terminatori, of that singular | 
leaf blight which I described in the same article, of Sept. 1849. 
- The first fatal symptom that strikes the eye, as in the other cases of blight above nam- 
ed, is the blackening and perishing of the terminal leaves and branches. But by a careful | 
microscopic examination, a dead and putrid blotch, or spot of bark, will always, (in this 
form of blight,) be found on the neck, trunk, or branches, of the tree below, which has 
thrown its poison first upward, and killed the tender terminal shoots, and then it again 
passes downward, and never stops till all the tissues are killed, at least down to the origi- 
nal plague spot. 
This spot is most likely to be found at those points where the bark is changing from 
smooth to rough—either at the collar near the ground, or in or near the crotches and bi- 
furcations of limbs and shoots. This, and other facts, induced last July, the suspicion 
| 





that the cause must be either fungus or animalcule. And, after examining many hundred 
pear trees in this town and county, most of which are entirely ruined, I set about endea- 
voring to ascertain what was the cause. 

I first spent a week in a thorough personal examination of my trees, root and top, with 
spade, knife, and microscope, at hand. I found nothing, save that the seat, or apparent 
origin of the disease, was as indicated above, and a confirmed belief that it was the work 
of fungus, or extremely minute animalcule, invisible with a common microscope. I ac- 

| cordingly procured a solar microscope of great power, belonging to the college apparatus, 
and.in presence of Professors ApAMS and BaTeMAN, cut a small bit of bark where I sus- 
pected the insects were, (if anywhere, ) and placed it in the focus of the microscope. We 
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all repeatedly saw an animalcule, which, under the great power of the glass, much re- 
sembled, in color and shape, the common “‘ sow-bug,”’ (as it is called,) running among 
the fibres of the bark, with about the same ease and freedom that a pig would run in a 
thicket. But we could none of us decide whether this animalcule was a cause, or only a 
consequence of the disease—as multitudes of coarser insects will always be found around 
dead bark—evidently only because it is dead—and therefore gives them a proper nidus. 

I made however, on this hint, a strong wash of soapsuds and tobacco water, scraped 
all the trees thoroughly root and branch, and washed them all over, removing and burn- 
ing every dead piece of limb or bark. I also threw about one peck of coal ashes from a 
steam mill around the trunk of each tree. I was then obliged to leave for several weeks 
for the east. 

On my return I was rejoiced to see all my pear trees greatly improved in health and 
general appearance. But whether the effect was to be ascribed to the changes in season, 
or to the treatment, or both, I cannot say as yet. 

I shall continue my experiments next season, with some hope of ascertaining the pre- 
sence of Fungus or animalculz, and a remedy for the same, if they exist, and hope others 
will do the same; and to prompt this research or inquiry is the sole object of this present 
paper. 

Meantime I think the following points established : 

1. It is certain that this form of blight differs from all others mentioned above, and from 
all other forms we have ever before had in this place. 

2. It is certain that it begins its final destruction on the outer bark of the larger limbs, 
by a peculiar, though at first invisible poisonous blotch, which first throws up a poison, 
or something analagous to it, that kills the terminal shoot—while many fect of perfectly 
sound wood, bark, and leaves, may lie between the dead top and fatal spot, until at last 
the return current of sap kills all down to this blotch, and often below. 

3. If this blotch is found, and all the dead parts thoroughly removed, especially if washed 
in spirits turpentine and lamp black, carefully, the limb above may be saved without am- 
putation, but if any dead or poisonous bark is left, it will generally keep spreading from 
year to year, till all is dead. 

4. It is probable that the disease really begins near the grownd in the neck of the tree 
or its roots, and that the blotches in the crotches and rough places of bark above noted, 
are merely a secondary symptom of the disease, though they always precede the dying of 
the twigs. 

5. It is probable that the black specks on the leaves in fall, and the red carbuncled spots 
on the bursting buds and younger leaves in spring and summer, are also premonitory 
symptoms of the same dreadful disease, which takes several years to run its full course. 

All spots on the leaves and branches being an effort of the tree to throw off the annual- 
ly accumulating disease, and the deadly blotches in the crotches and consequent dying of 
branches, only the fatal catastrophe of the previous course. 

IT ought more properly to ask if these things are not so. Let our friends this spring 
scrape away the dirt and carefully examine the condition of the necks of their pear trees 
under ground, and see if they do not find indications of a scurvy, rusty, dise se; then 
let them examine all the bark above, especially all rough places, and see if the dead bark 
is peeling off and growing healthy as it ought to do, or cleaving down and turning red and 
black. 

Then let them notice the condition of the blotches on the leaves in summer—of the buds 
in spring—and see if they do not find all this followed sooner or later, with sudden death 
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of tops and branches, or perhaps the whole tree at some future year, soon after the com- 
menvement of the second growth in summer—in this way we shall sometime be likely, 
among .s, to find out the truth of the nature and causes of some, or all of these various 
forms of blight, which I am sure we never shall do so long as we are content only to con- 
sider “a blight, a blight,’’ and let it all go at that. I think there are some reasons for 
suspecting that the blight of the quince, pear, and privet, in this form, and the rot in the 
grape, and the rust in wheat are of kindred nature and origin—and if we can discover 
their nature and laws in either case, it will be productive of immense good. Let us all 


try. Yours truly, J. B. Turner. 
IUinois College, Feb., 1852. 










PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE CULTURE OF GOOSEBERRIES. 
BY J. C. THOMPSON, STATEN-ISLAND, N. Y. 


As you invite ‘‘ practical communications from your practical readers,’’ I offer for your 
consideration and disposal, the following article, believing the account of my successful 
method of cultivating gooseberries, will be instructive to your numerous readers. 

About thirteen years ago, I obtained a small stock of gooseberry cuttings of the white 
variety, and have continued to grow the same, and in fact have some of the original stocks 
now in good condition among my bearing bushes, which number over two hundred, yield- 
ing between thirty and forty bushels annually, of fine and perfect fruit, which I readily sell 
at from two to three dollars per bushel. 

I always begin my gardening operations as early as the ground can be worked. I there- 
fore soon discovered that those that stood in the part of the garden which was first dug 
up, and the manure worked in well about them, were free from blight or mildew, and the 
crop fine in size and flavor; bushes vigorous; foliage heavy, and very dark green. 

The strongest proof I had of the advantage of good treatment, I will state: an isolated 
bush in the door-yard, was left to take care of itself. The result was a very fine crop of 
well mildewed fruit. The other case was, where some half dozen bushes stood in front 
of the bee-house, and as it was difficult to trim them, and manure and work the ground 
around them, the fruit was worthless—being covered with a heavy coat of black rust, or 
mildew. These I dug up; separated; trimmed off the tops toa mere stump; planted 
them out, and treated them in the same kind way that I did the others. The result is, 
that they are now the finest bushes; bear as many berries asany in the garden, and never 
show the least sign of mildew. 

Treatment.—All my bushes are trained on a stem six or eight inches from the ground, | 
before they branch off, and trimmed so they have a uniform shape. The trimming should | 
be performed in February, or as early in March as possible—the gooseberry being among | 
the first that shows the approach of spring, so it is the first that needs attention. In 
trimming, when I wish to renew a bush, or any portion of it, I cut back to a good bud 
near the main stem, to obtain a good growth of wood for future bearing, and then cut off 
from a third to a half of the last years’ growth, of every twig or shoot on the bush. 

The trimming completed—the roots are carefully uncovered, and two or three shovels- 
full of manure are worked in about the roots, with a fork, being careful to injure them as 
little as possible; this finished, the earth to be replaced. 

I have all my garden trenched every season before planting, and as the diggers approach 
the bushes, and uncover the deeper roots, they apply some manure to them also. 
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That some varieties are more disposed to mildew than others I have good, reason to be- 
lieve. I purchased a few bushes in market, represented as being “‘ extra fine,”’ but [ found 
with the same treatment as the others they showed a slight disposition to mildew. 

That the mildew is contagious, I do not question. Having put a lot of cuttings on the 
shady side and extreme edge of the garden, for the purpose of rooting, they were left to 
take care of themselves, being neither trimmed, manured, or the least attention paid to 
them. Early last May the leaves became very much mildewed, and I soon found that the 
fruit on them, and a row of bearing bushes which were six feet distant, and ran parallel 
with the row of cuttings, was affected just as far as the mildewed cuttings extended, 
while all the others were free from blight of any kind. 

The operation of shortening the twigs, is to in- 
crease the growth of the new wood and reduce the 
quantity of fruit, so that the bush can perfect 
what it bears,and furnish new and vigorous shoots, 
which are indispensable in order to secure a future 
crop. 

I have lately adopted the following plan: trench 
the ground two feet deep; manure and mix tho- . 
roughly; set out two feet apart well rooted plants 
one year old,trimmed to a straight stem twelve or 
fifteen inches long; take off all the lower buds, six 
or eight inches from the ground; permit them to 
grow at random the first year, (putting down a 
slight stake to steady each.) Last autumn they 
appeared as No. 1. This winter I clipped off 





from a third to a half of last year’s growth, (as 
at a on branches of No. 1,) giving the bush a good * 





shape. The next was cut back to one or two good 





buds close to the main stem, and appears when trimmed as No.2. The next is trimmed 
as No. 1 and so alternately. 

The advantage of this method is simplicity—takes up little space, en- 
sures new wood with large thorns, which always produce the best fruit. 
The trimming is performed with ease and rapidity, affording the bearing 
bush ample space, light, and air, while perfecting the fruit, by which 
time No. 2 will have filled up the open space. The winter following, 
No. 1 is cut back, and appears as No. 2, while No. 2 will take the ap- 
pearance of No. 1. 

My experience, after thirteen years successful cultivation and observa- 
tion on the habits and wants of the gooseberry,fully satisfies me that the 
latter plan faithfully carried out, will ensure a fine crop with little 
trouble, as well as adding beauty and uniformity to a bush, that is too 





apt to be neglected, and makes a hideous appearance in our gardens. The No. 2. 
person from whom I obtained my stock (then very good) has since for want of attention 
permitted his to run down, so that they are far below mine in size; while mine have been 
improving, and last summer when offered at our horticultural exhibition were awarded 
the first premium. [Thanks for this sensible and practical communication. Eb.] 


Yours truly, &e. J.C. Taompson. 
Tompkinsville, Staten Island, N. Y., Feb. 29, 1852. 
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of tops and branches, or perhaps the whole tree at some future year, soon after the com- 
menvement of the second growth in summer—in this way we shall sometime be likely, 
among as, to find out the truth of the nature and causes of some, or all of these various 
forms of blight, which I am sure we never shall do so long as we are content only to con- 
sider ‘‘a blight, a blight,”’ and let it all go at that. I think there are some reasons for 
suspecting that the blight of the quince, pear, and privet, in this form, and the rot in the 
grape, and the rust in wheat are of kindred nature and origin—and if we can discover 
their nature and laws in either case, it will be productive of immense good. Let us all 


try. Yours truly, J. B. TURNER. 
IUinois College, Feb., 1852. 
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As you invite ‘‘ practical communications from your practical readers,”’ I offer for your 
consideration and disposal, the following article, believing the account of my successful 
method of cultivating gooseberries, will be instructive to your numerous readers. 

About thirteen years ago, I obtained a small stock of gooseberry cuttings of the white | 
variety, and have continued to grow the same, and in fact have some of the original stocks 
now in good condition among my bearing bushes, which number over two hundred, yield- 
ing between thirty and forty bushels annually, of fine and perfect fruit, which I readily sell 
at from two to three dollars per bushel. 

I always begin my gardening operations as early as the ground can be worked. I there- 
fore soon discovered that those that stood in the part of the garden which was first dug | 
up, and the manure worked in well about them, were free from blight or mildew, and the | 
crop fine in size and flavor; bushes vigorous; foliage heavy, and very dark green. 

The strongest proof I had of the advantage of good treatment, I will state: an isolated 
bush in the door-yard, was left to take care of itself. The result was a very fine crop of 
well mildewed fruit. The other case was, where some half dozen bushes stood in front 
of the bee-house, and as it was difficult to trim them, and manure and work the ground 
around them, the fruit was worthless—being covered with a heavy coat of black rust, or 
mildew. These I dug up; separated; trimmed off the tops toa mere stump; planted 
them out, and treated them in the same kind way that I did the others. The result is, 
that they are now the finest bushes; bear as many berries asany in the garden, and never 
show the least sign of mildew. 

Treatment.—All my bushes are trained on a stem six or eight inches from the ground, 
before they branch off, and trimmed so they have a uniform shape. The trimming should 
be performed in February, or as early in March as possible—the gooseberry being among 
the first that shows the approach of spring, so it is the first that needs attention. In 
trimming, when I wish to renew a bush, or any portion of it, I cut back to a good bud 
near the main stem, to obtain a good growth of wood for future bearing, and then cut off 
from a third to a half of the last years’ growth, of every twig or shoot on the bush. 

The trimming completed—the roots are carefully uncovered, and two or three shovels- 
full of manure are worked in about the roots, with a fork, being careful to injure them as 
little as possible; this finished, the earth to be replaced. 

I have all my garden trenched every season before planting, and as the diggers approach 
the bushes, and uncover the deeper roots, they apply some manure to them also. 
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That some varieties are more disposed to mildew than others I have good, reason to be- 
lieve. I purchased a few bushes in market, represented as being ‘‘ extra fine,”’ but [ found 
with the same treatment as the others they showed a slight disposition to mildew. 

That the mildew is contagious, I do not question. Having put a lot of cuttings on the 
shady side and extreme edge of the garden, for the purpose of rooting, they were left to 
take care of themselves, being neither trimmed, manured, or the least attention paid to 
them. Early last May the leaves became very much mildewed, and I soon found that the 
fruit on them, and a row of bearing bushes which were six feet distant, and ran parallel 
with the row of cuttings, was affected just as fur asthe mildewed cuttings extended, 
while all the others were free from blight of any kind. 

The operation of shortening the twigs, is to in- 
crease the growth of the new wood and reduce the 
quantity of fruit, so that the bush can perfect 
what it bears,and furnish new and vigorous shoots, 
which are indispensable in order to secure a future 
crop. 

I have lately adopted the following plan: trench 
the ground two feet deep; manure and mix tho- . 
roughly; set out two feet apart well rooted plants 
one year old,trimmed to a straight stem twelve or 
fifteen inches long; take off all the lower buds, six 
or eight inches from the ground; permit them to 
grow at random the first year, (putting down a 
slight stake to steady each.) Last autumn they 
appeared as No. 1. This winter I clipped off 





from a third to a half of last year’s growth, (as 

at a on branches of No. 1,) giving the bush a good * 

shape. The next was cut back to one or two good 

buds close to the main stem, and appears when trimmed as No. 2. 
as No. 1 and so alternately. 





The next is trimmed 


The advantage of this method is simplicity—takes up little space, en- 
sures new wood with large thorns, which always produce the best fruit. 
The trimming is performed with ease and rapidity, affording the bearing 
bush ample space, light, and air, while perfecting the fruit, by which 
time No. 2 will have filled up the open space. The winter following, 
No. 1 is cut back, and appears as No. 2, while No. 2 will take the ap- 
pearance of No. 1. 
My experience, after thirteen years successful cultivation and observa- 
tion on the habits and wants of the gooseberry, fully satisfies me that the 
latter plan faithfully carried out, will ensure a fine crop with little 
trouble, as well as adding beauty and uniformity to a bush, that is too 
apt to be neglected, and makes a hideous appearance in our gardens. The 
person from whom I obtained my stock (then very good) has since for want of attention 
permitted his to run down, so that they are far below mine in size; while mine have been 
improving, and last summer when offered at our horticultural exhibition were awarded 
the first premium. [Thanks for this sensible and practical communication. Eb.] 


Yours truly, &e. J.C. Taompson. 
Tompkinsville, Staten Island, N. Y., Feb. 29, 1852. 




























FURTHER NOTES ON COUNTRY SEATS NEAR BOSTON. 
BY HORTICOLA. 


Ross HI11, the residence of Tuomas Pace, Esq., near Waltham, a pretty country resi- 
dence fast rising into repute in the horticultural world, and named in honor of the pro- 
prietor’s favorite flower, which he cultivates largely and successfully, sparing no expense 
to obtain all the varieties worthy of cultivation. This place is situated on a gentle emi- 
nence, and commands a beautiful prospect of the picturesque scenery for many miles around. 
This part of the country is beautifully varied with wood and water, and admirably adapt- 
ed for villas and villa gardens, and it is rather surprising that the vicinage of this pretty 
suburb is not more employed for that purpose by the wealthy Bostonians. 

The mansion of Mr. PaGe is a neat and commodious structure with much interior com- 
fort and convenience, but it has one radical fault. It is too little and too low for such a 
commanding site, while the offices and outbuildings adjoining are too conspicuous. This 
is avery prevalent defect about the Bostonian suburban villas, and nothing is more com- 
mon than to see pretty Tuscan, or Gothic, or Italian villas, with a barn standing alongside, 
of four times its size, out of all character and proportion. Mr. Pace is fully aware of 
this fault, and contemplates a thorough alteration, by which this feature will be entirely 
done away with. Much has already been done on this bleak hill to change its original 
aspect, and when all the improvements now in contemplation are completed, this will be 
one of the prettiest suburban villa residences in the whole neighborhood of Boston. 

Among the recent improvements at Rose Hill, is the erection of a handsome green-house, 
with a wing attached for the purpose of growing roses alone. This is one of the prettiest 
green-houses about Boston; it is roomy and commodious, and we were informed by Mr. 
PaGe, it is admirably adopted to the cultivation of plants. It is heated by hot water 
| pipes, and this winter has thoroughly tested their capacity of keeping Jack Frost at a 
| respectful distance. This house is now quite filled with a choice collection of all the dif- 
ferent varieties of green-house plants, including a choice collection of Camellias. We ob- 
served some fine large Azaleas in full flower, as well as Acacias also flowering splendidly. 
The collections of Geranium, Cincraria, Calceolaria, Primula, &c., were very fine, and 
some specimens exhibiting very superior skill in their cultivation. The other house was 
filled chiefly with roses, in good condition, though rather backward, and not producing so 
many blooms as we would like, but those produced were truly superb—especially the hy- 
brid perpetuals, which Mr. Pace grows largely in pots; among the rest Mr. P. showed us 
Fortune’s five-colored rose, which, from the specimen there presented in full flower, we 
| are very much inclined to pronounce a complete humbug. 














































































































The bud in embryo is just like 
a monstrosity very common in the rose family, and when fully expanded, is little else than a 
| cluster of half developed leaves struggling for light. 











This is like many other much talked 
of floricultural and horticultural importations, which come across the channel with high 
sounding names, and nothing else. 


The residence of G. C. Lyman, Esq. 











This is a place of considerable note, and has in 
its grounds many of the elements of a fine place, such as abundance of wood and water 
and a surface varied by undulations, with a river running through the grounds. The 
mansion is apparently a serics of after thoughts, and revised additions, possessing no pre- 
tension to architectural taste or beauty, and seems to have been built, like many old fash- 
ioned houses—bit by bit—as the family required them. It stands, compared with the 
surrounding grounds, exceedingly low, without any prospect from itself, save of the villa 
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residence of Rose Hill, and some others, that appear to look down upon it somewhat con- 
temptuously. It is, nevertheless, snugly nestled among fine trees, and possesses a fine 
lawn—or rather park—somewhat in the English style, extending along its front, but rath- 
er meagerly, and we should think very injudiciously planted, except round the outer edge, 
in the form of hedge rows, a system of planting very extensively carried out by the late 
Mr. Lyman, which has added much to the comfort and beauty of the highways connect- 
ed with, and surrounding the whole of this fine estate. 

There is a good range of vineries. The grapevines, however, are indifferently managed. 
We must repress the reflections which arose out of the contemplation of this specimen of 
gardening, and suspend our judgment on what we cannot speak with freedom, without 
doing an injury to the feelings of the party who is, perhaps, unavoidably censurable. 

We had heard a good deal of this place, and though a great deal had been done by the 
late proprietor, in the way of planting, we turned a way from it with a feeling of disap- 
pointment. Much, we say, has been done—but how, and why, we could not tell. The 
arrangement of the place exhibited a lamentable jumbling of crotchety notions, carried 
out in the most ludicrous possible manner. When the late Duke of Northumberland ask- 
ed the celebrated Brown, on what principle he planted trees, his answer was—‘‘I stick 
them in here and there, as the fly bites,’’ and on this famous principle has this place ap- 
parently been planted. 

The orchards occupy the rising ground in the rear, and include some ancient pomologi- 
cal patriarchs, borne down with age. We have seen few places where art has done so lit- 
tle for nature, and nature done so much for art, and where both so violently antagonise 
each other. One glorious object we cannot overlook—and that is the old Purple Beech, 
the oldest and largest, we believe in the country; it is truly a noble tree. Another fea- 
ture observable in the neighborhood of this place, is the fine avenues of forest trees plant- 
ed by the late proprietor, along the roadsides; these extend for miles, around the whole es- 
tate, and are now large and lofty trees, uniting their boughs to form an umbrageous cano- 
py overhead, and for which the late venerable proprietor deserves the gratitude of future 
generations. 

The residence of GrorGe LELLAND, Esq., Waltham. This is another of those pretty 
villa residences that have sprung up within the last few years, giving a character to this 
interesting neighborhood. The grounds are of limited extent, but the green-house and 
shrubbery contain some objects of rarity and interest, which give the place a more inte- 
resting character than it would otherwise possess. 

Considering all the bearings of this place, we think the hot-houses and green-house, 
most unfortunately situated. Built on the side of a deep bank, with the back running 
within a few rods of, and parallel to, the main front of the mansion, the back walls and 
chimneys present a very ungardenesque appearance from the piazza of the house. ’Tis 
not very uncommon to see persons making such a hobby-horse of one stereotyped idea, that 
they entirely destroy every other therewith connected. The hot-houses at this pretty place, 
are a standing manifestation of this fact; not from any fault in the worthy proprietor, 
who has spared no expense in their construction, but from a cause which has been also the 
bane of hundreds of others besides. 

The range consists of two graperies, with a green-house between them, spanned on the 
projecting ridge and furrow plan. The former are good houses for growing grapes, and 
most elegantly finished and fitted up. The green-house in the center is, I believe, a coun- 
terpart, if not an exact copy, of the one at Mr. BigeLow’s, noticed in my last. It is ap- 
proached from the house by a spiral stair-way, which descends from the ground level be- 
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hind, and enters the green-heuse through a door in the back wall; a most awkward and 
unhandsome arrangement, to say the least of it. In fact, this plant-house is more out of 
place than any structure of a similar kind I ever beheld. But it stands under the lee of 
a deep terrace, and that consideration was apparently sufficient to counterbalance all oth- 
ers; at least all others have been made subservient to it, although finer sites than is pre- 
sented by other parts of the ground, could scarcely be found. We believe Mr. LeLLanp 
contemplates an addition to his plant-house this season, which is not yet begun; and were 
it not for the fine orange and lemon trees now crowded together, we would be tempted to 
wish that it never would. It is seldom that the plan or appearance of a structure of this 
character, can be improved by alteration or enlargement, and unsuccessful attempts gene- 
rally leave the building worse than at first. Besides, it would hardly be advisable to make 
the conservatory project farther on the vineries than it does at present, and the same 
money which would be required to make this house what its proprietor wishes, would 
build a better structure from the foundation, and upon a far better site. 

The orange and lemon trees alluded to are indeed splendid—we thought the finest trees 
we had ever seen, and the fruits too were splendid. Even in our comparatively tropical 
southern states where the orange grows with far more luxuriance than in our green-houses 
here, the fruit for size, richness, and abundance, could not be surpassed. We felt sorry 
to see them so much crowded for want of room to extend their branches, but notwith- 
standing their crowded condition, they were in vigorous health. The house contained 
many other good plants, and had the beautiful Wistaria, in full bloom, trained on a trellis 
under the roof; though hardly in its proper place, is nevertheless a beautiful object, and 
forms an agreeable contrast to the dark green foliage of the plants beneath. 

The vines here are vines in good earnest—we never saw such young wood as they made 
last year—the canes nearly an inch in diameter. In one house the vines were just com- 
mencing their growth, which contained also a fine lot of peaches in pots. Why is this plan 
of producing early peaches not more extensively adopted? Fine early crops can be produced, 
and with very little trouble or expense, and lucky are they who this winter have peaches 
under glass, for there will be very few out of doors; indeed none at all about here. There 
is not a single peach tree in my garden, rather sheltered too, that has a youngshoot alive. 
How fares it with them on the Hudson, and in the peach orchards of New Jersey ?* 

There are many other objects of interest about here that I would mention, but T shall 
throw aside my pen till another time. Yours truly, Horrico.a. 


THE HYDRAULIC RAM. 
BY T. W. LUDLOW, Jn., YONKERS, N. Y. 


Tuts little machine, one of the most useful inventions of the age, gives to every farmer 
the use of water raised by it to a higher level, and at about the same expense for the same 
distance, as it formerly cost to bring water in pipes, from a height above the point to which 
he wished to carry it. With a small stream from a spring, at a descent of a few feet, you 
can now force, say one seventh of the water, to any part of the farm, and raise it ten feet 
for every foot you have of descent or power. If properly put up, according to the loca- 
tion, and wel! protected from frost and the sediment of water, the Ram will run a year— 
when it ought to be taken down, cleaned and painted, and new leathers and washers put 

* On the Hudson only the blossom buds injured—and on the hill-tops these have escaped. Ep. 
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in. In November, 1850, I planned and put up for a gentleman in Westchester county, an 
Hydraulic Ram, bringing the water from a small brook fed by a spring, 600 feet, to the 
house, with a rise of fifty feet to the second story. By a dam four feet high, I obtained 
six feet descent from the surface of the pond, to a small well of seven feet deep, in which 
the Ram is placed to guard it from frost. 

I consider it important to place the driving pipe about a foot below the surface of the 
pond, so that if the pond settles down in the dry season, the Ram may be supplicl with 
water. By doing so in this case, the Ram continued to work during the whole of the ex- 
traordinary drouth of last summer, the water at one time sinking in the pond to within 
an inch of the driving pipe. This was one and a half inches in diameter, and with a No. 
5 Ram, supplies the house with sixteen hogsheads a day. 

The reason, however, for my troubling you with this communication, is this. From the 
bottom of the well where the Ram is placed, I laid a two inch glass pipe to convey the 
waste water to the brook; and being short of this pipe, I continued it with a six inch 
brick drain, about 30 feet, to the brook. Last week the well filled with water, and the 
Ram stopped, and as the proprietor had not cleaned the Ram and supplied it with new 
leathers, after running fifteen months, it was supposed that something was the matter with 
the Ram; but on examining the brick part of the drain pipe, I found that although laid 
in mortar, it was entirely filled with the roots of trees, choking it up in this short period 
so as to prevent the passage of the water, and thereby filling the well above the Ram, pre- 
venting its action. I think it may be useful to draw the attention of your correspondents 
to this, as it will be better to use glass, or other drain pipes impervious to fibrous roots, 
especially near streams where so many exist. 

Now you will perceive from this statement, that those roots must have continued to 
grow and fill up the drain in this last severe winter, for the ram worked the whole winter 
through without stopping, and it was only the beginning of this month that the drain, from 
being entirely closed up with roots, prevented the working of the ram. 

Can you give any information on this point. If roots grow below frost in winter, it 
would be an additional reason for transplanting in the autumn. 

Yours, T. W. Luptow, Jr. 

Yonkers, N Y., March 9, 1852. 

The roots of many trees have such an affinity for running water, or rather the elements 
of food which that water contains, that they will penetrate drains of ordinary masonry, 
and, little by little, choke them up entirely, as we have twice observed, and as our corres- 
pondent’s illustration clearly proves. It is also well known to physiologists that a gradu- 
al growth is always going on in the roots whenever the ground is not actually frozen. 

Undoubtedly, on this account, in all parts of the country, where the ground rarely freezes 
more than a few inches, it is greatly advantageous to transplant in the autumn. But, on 
the other hand, in extreme northern countries many trees suffer, during the succeeding 
winter, if planted in the autumn, from the effect of the severe cold on the branches, much 
more than if planted in the spring; and, as is abundantly proved, a transplanted tree is 
much more susceptible to cold than one well established, with its roots deep in the soil. So 
much is this the case that it is the opinion of some writers that a higher temperature is 
maintained in the trunk and branches of a tree, by mere ordinary conducting power, 
during severe cold, in proportion to the depth to which the roots extend—since the lower 
the less liable to be frozen. Hence too, the great advantage of covering the soil over the 
roots of comparatively tender trees, with a mulching of saw-dust, tan-bark, or any other 
good non-conductor—to keep the frost out. 
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The hydraulic ram is of incalculable value in all places where a constant small rivulet 
of water can be commanded—and we notice that in some parts of the country the farmers 
use it for supplying their cattle-yards instead of digging wells. Ep. 
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BY JEFFREYS. 


Citizens retiring into the Country.—You probably recollect the story in ‘‘ Salmagun- 
di,’’ told by the meditative Launcetot Lanestarr, of his ‘‘ Uncle John,’? when on a 
visit to him, then in his country retirement, enjoying a cheerful and merry old age; and 
how the old gentleman related to his nephew, with all the vivacious garrulity of a boy, 
what improvements he had made, and what more he was going to make; and how, a few 
months after, our narrator was sorely shocked at the news of his uncle’s death, just as he 
had worked down comfortably into a bed of rocks, where he was blowing outa fish-pond! 

I fear the example of ‘‘ Uncle John,’’ is too often followed now-a-days, for either the en- 
joyment or the profit of many ‘‘ retired citizens.’’? Ifa great many people who determine 
to retire to country residences, after making their fortunes in codfish and candles, or other 
honest and praiseworthy vocations, equally distinct from the cultivation of a taste of what 
truly belongs to an 4merican country place, would first employ some honest man of ca- 
pacity in such matters, to fit them up a place by contract, it would save many a dollar to 
their pockets, and a world of groaning over their folly, when they had cooled down from 
the excitement of over-looking the outlay of their money. The difficulty is, that every 
man who knows, experimentally, nothing about it, thinks he knows it all, and can get up 
just as good a place on a bleak side hill, or ona leaching gravelly piece of plain, as anoth- 
er one has done, who has availed himself of a century of nature’s industry, in strewing 
her trees over a beautiful undulating surface, and only combed her out, and thrown her 
tortuous twistings into agreeable shape. But I am satisfied there is no help for it. Os- 
tentation in expenditure has as much to do with the absurdities of getting up country pla- 
ces, as the desire to provide an agreeable residence. How would their rustic neighbors 
know they had money, unless they saw them spend it? 

Nine men in every ten, who get up a country place themselves, get tired of, and aban- 
don it, in less than ten years after it is completed—or more frequently in half the time. 
The philosophy of country life they never studied when young, or while toiling in the 
every-day excitement of business, in accumulating their estates; and when they think 
they want to enjoy retirement, are too old to learn it. A man, to enjoy the country in 
the decline of life, must know the country when young. He must keep up a constant in- 
timacy with it all the while. He must love it too, and appreciate its pleasures. If he 
cannot do this, better to stay in the city, and only pass out now and then, for a jaunt to 
Saratoga, Newport, or Niagara, and spend the rest of his sunshine in his old haunts of 
the crowded city, and amid the noisome atmosphere of the docks, the sinuosities of the 
chambers of Nassau-street, or the nicer moral influence of the board of brokers! 

To guard trees against Hares and Rabbits.—Hares don’t grow in this country, and the 
boys snare all the rabbits; so we have nothing but the mice to trouble us. And they 
sometimes annoy us exceedingly. Till the bark of young trees gets so thick and rough 
that the mice will not touch them, I have found no better way than to keep the ground 
ploughed, or dug around them, for several feet, and then examine them late in the fall, to 
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see that no burrowing place is left for them. Hardly an effective composition can be in- 
vented, but what will hurt the trees more in its application, than the mice will in gnaw- 
ing them, or that will not, after a little time, lose its pungency, or its peculiar preventive 
properties, and the vermin work their destruction in spite of it. A thousand nostrums 
have been invented for this bark-preservation during winter, but I have found the spade 
better than them all. 

The quick-lime, and the water, and the soot, may be tried, however, and if it will do no 
good against the mice, it will certainly do the tree no harm. 

Hints for Country Houses.—I think I could take that old home of Str Watrer Ra- 
LEIGH’S, and by throwing a long low veranda along the front, and shifting the chimneys 
into the body of it, make a very respectable affair in the way of a country residence; but 
I would not build such a house to start with. 

Your hints, in the way of alteration, are good, and if more people would act upon such 
hints, in improving substantial bodied old houses, which happen to stand on the places 
they buy, instead of tearing them away, and building something in their places not half 
as good, they would do better. 

I once knew a company of gentlemen who bought a large farm for the purpose of laying 
it out into lots of several acres each, for their own residences. On a part of it was an old, 
substantial, uncouth looking house, that had long been used as a tavern, and as they pro- 
posed changing the line of the highway which ran by it, the old tavern was thrown back 
into the enclosure some distance. It had trees around it, and some capabilities. One of 
the party chose this and the ground around it for his own, to which the rest, thinking it 
of no value, consented. He was a man of taste, and went to work, spending not half the 
money upon it, that the others did in getting up their cellar walls, and made it the most 
inviting and admired of the whole! Such things may be frequently done, if folks will 
only think so. 

The Curled Leaf on the Peach Tree—An ingenious essay and theory, this of Mr. 
Gooppricu--and quite observant, at least. All of us, who grow peaches, have had the 
curled leaf more or less, for the past two years. But I doubt the cause to be what he sug- 
gests. Whyshould the peach trees in Delaware and Ohio, have it at the same time, where 
the weather was not half so cold as in Western New-York; and not so cold either, as has 
usually been the case in and about Utica, when no curl took place? The truth is, these 
curls, and other maladies, come and go in all sorts of seasons; we neither know why nor 
wherefore. Mr. G.’s trees appear to have been more deeply affected than many others. I 
saw many that were badly curled, which bore good crops of fruit, although the curled leaves 
fell off, and were replaced with new ones, which fact would contradict a part of the theory 
in question. 

This article is valuable, however, in recording the presence of such a malady; and al- 
though we may not see the curl again for years, it may hereafter be referred to with profit 
in other questions. 

Our Improving Agriculture—There isa freshness and a raciness in Mr. Frencn, 
which always makes him a most welcome visitant to your pages. There is, too, a vein 
of sound practical sense running through his remarks, most edifying to his readers. 

The very soul of a periodical like the Horticulturist, next to the labors of an energetic, 
discriminating editor, is the thoughts of intelligent, practical correspondents upon the le- 
gitimate subjects connected with it. There is no better way—none so good, even—to build 
up a paper and give it character, influence, and usefulness. This correspondence, too, 
should be wide-spread; it should come from every state and territory in our broad Union. 
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What a fund of valuable information would it thus throw together—what a fund of in- 
struction would be thus combined, making it a thoroughly national work of reference for 
all time, in many most interesting subjects! The circle of your correspondence should be 
greatly enlarged. Distant territories, now scarcely heard of in your pages, should contri- 
bute their share of information, and a circle of intelligence would grow out of it, most 
profitable to your readers in the information it would convey, and delightful in the inte- 
rest it would impart to those who read simply for pleasure. 

Should a Republic encourage the Arts—No: except the arts of attack and defence, 
either in billingsgate or boxing—not much matter which, for they are both practiced in 
Congress, at Washington. ‘‘ We are a government of the people,’’ and that people sui 
generis. When the “ freest, the most intelligent, and the most enlightened nation on the 
earth,’’ are sufficiently cultivated in the arts to know the difference between the designs 
of a village carpenter, and those of Michael Angelo, their ‘‘ government’? may do some- 
thing to encourage the arts; and that will require something besides ‘‘ Art Unions,’’? who 
spend five shillings for sack, to a half-penny for bread, after the fashion of Jack Falstaff, 
to accomplish. 

Some years ago I was gazing at GREENOUGH’s statue of WasHINncTON, then in the ro- 
tunda at our national capitol. By the way, I never liked either the posture or the drape- 
ry of that piece of sculpture. The attitude of Wasninaron should be standing, like his 
own towering greatness, superior to everything around it. A few feet from me stood that 
elegant man, and accomplished scholar and statesman, WiLtiaM C. Preston, of South 
Carolina. He was looking upon the statue with much interest, and, as I thought, a criti- 
caleye. At that momenta couple of the ‘sovereigns’? passed by, one of whom was 
picking with his fingers, the kernels out of some walnuts which he held in his hand. He 
had got hold of a hard one, which, after trying with his teeth, still held fast to the 
**meat.”? Stopping short against the statue, he exclaimed: ‘‘ I say Bob—if I had a ham- 
mer, I’d crack this nut on that old chap’s toes!”’ 

We have been fortunate enough in this country to get some fine specimens of architec- 
ture in our government buildings, and many more in our public structures where govern- 
ment had nothing to do with them. So too, in the way of pictures and statuary. Now 
and then, we have a tolerable public garden, or park, but ona small scale. The effect of 
these will be to produce better ones. We must get on by degrees; and after a while, and 
a good while too—we may possibly get up by the side of some lesser things among the 
barbarian Italians, French and Mohammedans. From the constitution of our government, 
and the operation of our institutions, we can never have in America, that riotous display, 
or that high cultivation of the arts, which exist in the despotisms abroad. ‘‘ The great- 
est good of the greatest number,’’ contrary to that of ‘‘the greatest good of the fewest 
numiber,’’ as there, is our theory and our practice. Private fortunes in this country are 
not sufficiently large to indulge in a display of the arts to any extent; nor is it often that 
the wealth of any one family—even if the successive generations of such family were dis- 
posed to indulge in it—sufficiently large to carry forward a work of this kind to comple- 
tion, with any grandeur of design. Government, ofcourse, will not do it, save in detach- 
ed parcels for its own use, and those not largely expensive. A despotism, or a monarchy, 
where the will of a single man, or the combined will of many, and that will perpetual for 
the time of a generation, or longer, only can carry out great national works of art. 

Another question then comes up; are they, as a whole, beneficial to man? I mean such 
magnificent conceptions of art, as those of MicHaEL ANGELO, RAFFAELR, and the great 
masters of centuries gone by—for in these better days for the people, there exist, confes- 
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sedly, no such masters. Such works, in the expense they entail in their erection and ex- 
ecution, and in the care and keeping of them afterwards, are incompatible with the free- 
dom and happiness of the people where they exist. We need only name Greece, Rome, 
Venice, Geneva, France in the time of Louis XIV, to say nothing of ancient Egypt, and 
the nations contemporary with her power and grandeur. 

“ While stands the Coliseum, Rome shall stand ;”’ 
and so shall stand the tale of her luxury, her wretchedness, her fall, her degradation and 
misery. The spetacle of her “‘ Dying Gladiator,” 

** Butchered to make a Roman holiday,” 

and a thousand other atrocities practiced by that highly refined, yet barbarous people, 
must ever sadden the picture of the arts in Rome. No: better that the arts should creep 
along in America, under the stinted patronage of the government, or of the few communi- 
ties of private citizens who can appreciate and afford them; even that JonaTHaNn, in his 
hunting-shirt and happiness, should crack his shag-barks on the toes of WasHINGTON, 
than that we should give up ourcomforts, our usefulness, our liberty, to that which, with 
all our efforts, we cannot equal in nations now in their decline, and who send us by way 
of addition to our strength, save now and then a man of worth, little else than singers, 
dancers, trinket-venders, shoemakers and beggars. 

More about the Sage Grape.—TillI know more about it, I shan’t burn my fingers with 
its meddling. When any body finds a wild Fox grape north of the Potomac, worth in- 
troducing into the garden and cultivating, by the side of the Isabella, and the Catawba, 
and the worth of which is well substantiated by the pomological test of a company of good 
judges, we’ll talk about it. 

Selections of best Fruits.—P. P. writes like a man who knows what he is about. There 
is no greater folly in the world—I know it by experience—than for one to take up a nur- 
sery catalogue, and run over the lists of the fruits, marking such as are highly recommen- 
ded, and thus making his selections for hisorchards. Every single variety of fruit that he 
marks may be all that is said of it, in certain places—but not equally good in any two 
places in the United States. If he be a new-comer to the place he occupies, he has it all to 
learn, and the cheapest way to learn it is to examine the best fruits which have been suc- 
cessfully cultivated in his neighborhood, and adopt them; and if there be not varieties 
enough, then cautiously to select others which are known to flourish in like soils and cli- 
mates to his own. I have myself—and have known others—to take the say-so of people 
a good ways off, and they, probably, poor judges of the real qualities of fruits, and intro- 
duce varieties into their orchards, which, when they came into bearing, proved worthless, 
and the trees had to be headed down and grafted again. 

A dozen kinds of apple, pear, and half as many kinds of peaches, cherries, and plums, 
are all that any one needs for market purposes, or for family use. For thelocality of Sta- 
ten-Island, Long-Island, or New-Jersey, thirty miles up the north or east rivers, from 
New-York, the selections here given are good, and quite sufficient. 

Notes on Landscape Gardening.—I should like to see a proper definition of the term 
“* Landscape Gardening.” There certainly can be no fixed rule about it. Many ingenious 
and many absurd books, have been written on this subject. The best American Landscape 
work is that of DowNn1NG, and the best short essays which I have seen, have appeared in 
this paper. A professor of landscape gardening should have rare natural qualities. He 
should first be a devoted, an enthusiastic lover of nature in all her works of earth, rocks, 
water, and trees. He should possess an enlarged capacity for discrimination, combination, 
and arrangement. He should well understand the features of a piece of ground, and its 
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capabilities; and, added to all these, he should be a man of fine natural taste, and that 
taste highly cultivated by observation and travel. Any body can ditch a piece of low land, 
fill up a hole, or dig down a hill ora bank. But it takes a man of mind to catch the sa- 
lient points of view from a given piece of ground, and to displace the trees and shrubbery 
from the intercepting angles, or tocover the bald spots between with the proper shade and 
foliage. 

Trees, Z'rees, Trees! They are the poetry, the beauty, the grandeur—the repose, the 
features of a country place. They are the greatest attraction; and properly distributed, 
and selected, in variety and keeping with the topographical—this word don’t sound well 
here—character of the surface, waters, and distant views will come in of themselves. 
Never employ an empiric in landscape gardening to do your work, if you want it well done. 
You might as well engage a “‘ pretender”? to invade, and establish himself successfully on 
the throne of Old England, as to suppose that your charlatan landscape gardener, can 
make a “‘ thing of beauty,’’ by the aid of triangles and trapezoids. 

The Improvement of Gardeners.—There is nothing like association for improvement in 
anything worth improvement at all. The great difficulty in the way of association in this 
line, is the jealousies and rivalries of our gardeners. They are mostly foreigners, and al- 
though clever men apart, have too much of the spirit of the ‘‘ Fardowners”’ and ‘‘ Cork- 
onians,’? when brought into competition. I don’t mean to say anything offensive, my 
good friends; but I know a dozen excellent gardeners—all ‘‘ old countrymen’’—in my 
neighborhood, clever, honest, upright men, all; but they are too jealous of each other to 
associate and mutually improve. Shake hands, and come together. You’llall be the bet~ 
ter for it. JEFFREYS. 


NOTES IN THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 
BY A PRACTICAL MAN, NEW-YORK. 


Peruaps there is no season when the want of a supply of good vegetables for the fami- 
ly is more felt, than the spring. At thisseason the winter’s stock of everything but pota- 
toes, is pretty well exhausted, or, which amounts to the same thing, is become good for 
nothing. The gardener who has, at the opening of the spring, plants of nice salad that he 
has kept through the winter, or grown in the hot-bed in frames, has what may be consi- 
dered the most important of spring vegetables. Besides this, most ordinary gardeners 
will have at this season, only a little asparagus. This is but a sorry show for the kitchen 
garden; in fact one that any gardener or housekeeper ought to be ashamed of—in a cli- 
mate where it is as easy to grow vegetables as this. 

What ought a good gardener to have ready for the table, simply in the open air, by the 
first of April? Let us see: German Greens, Sea Kale, Salsify, Rhubarb, Asparagus, 
Spinach. This is a respectable show, yet every good kitchen gardener in the northern 
states ought to furnish it as a matter of course, and will do so with a very little care. I 
shall say a word or two about some of these vegetables. 

GerMAN Greens, or Siberian Kale. The Horticulturist first made this vegetable 
known to thousands in this country. In Germany and Russia it has been cultivated for 
a hundred years. It is in reality, a sort of kale or cabbage, growing with spreading leaves 
like a turnip—but the leaves are much crimpled or curled. It is one of the hardiest of all 
vegetables—will grow in any soil, and stand all kinds of weather. As soon as the spring 
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opens it commences to grow, and the leaves are fit in a week after to cut for boiling. Itis 
cooked and served up just like any other kind of ‘‘ greens,’’ and is something in flavor, 
between cauliflowers and asparagus—very excellent. The seeds are planted broadcast, 
like turneps, in August and September, and twenty feet square will supply a family. It 
is emphatically a poor man’s vegetable, requiring so little attention, and affording so much 
food; it will hold its place in the best garden where it is once afforded a trial. 

Sea Kare.—I think this is a vegetable too seldom seen in this country. I do not re- 
member to have found it for sale in any of the city markets more than once or twice. I 
suppose this is because it demands a little attention in the spring, and besides, it does not 
yield so large crops as asparagus. The flavor is, however, more delicate to my taste than 
asparagus, and as it has the merit of being more of a novelty, the gardener should always 
have a bed of it about twelve by twenty or thirty feet. It wants deep, rich soil, like as- 
paragus, and beds made in the same way, answer well for sea kale. Sandy soil is the most 
congenial to it. ‘Tio make beds of sea kale, sow the seeds in April, and thin them out, 
when well growing, so as to leave them about twelve inches apart. In the autumn cover 
the beds with a little manure, and over this spread three or four inches of black bog earth 
that has been well pulverized; or, if you have it at hand, tan bark will answer equally as 
well—charcoal dust is still better. Through this layer, the young shoots will rise in the 
spring, and force their way up in a blanched state. They are then ready for cutting and 
cooking, as the sea kale, like celery, must be blanched. When you have cut over the bed 
twice, remove the loose materials, except the manure, which, (with the addition of a 
slight sprinkling of refuse salt,) may be lightly turned under. The plants then grow all 
summer, and at the end of autumn the blanch covering should be again renewed. Consi- 
dering how much importance every body seems to attach to the asparagus bed, it is sur- 
prising how little sea kale is known. I am sure if one half the ground usually devoted to 
asparagus, were occupied by a permanent bed of sea kale, it would give more variety, and 
more satisfaction, at the dinner table. 

Sastry, or the ‘‘ vegetable oyster,’”’ as its admirers call it, is now pretty generally cul- 
tivated, and a limited supply of it may be had in many of our markets. It is as easily 
raised as parsnips, if the seeds are planted early in April, in the same way—but it should 
have a place in the richest part of the garden. As the salsify is an excellent winter vege- 
table, and may be left out in the beds all winter without any injury by the frost, and is 
unquestionably the most delicate and agreeable of all the root vegetables, there is no rea- 
son for its very limited culture. I presume that many who plant it, fail because they sow 
the seeds too late. 

Ruavsars, or Pie Plant.—It is remarkable how the cultivation of this has increased 
within a short time. Twenty years ago it would have been difficult to find a dollar’s 
worth in New-York markets—now thousands of dollars worth are sold annually. As 
everybody raises it, and many prefer it for tarts to gooseberries themselves, I will not take 
the trouble to say anything about its general cultivation. 

There is one hint about Rhubarb, however, that I will give, as I think it very useful. 
This is that everybody, fond of early spring tarts, (and who is not,) should have a small 
plantation near the stable yard. If it is only a dozen hills, it will be something well worth 
while—enough to make you feel that your garden is better than your neighbor’s. These 
hills should be about three feet apart—so as to admit of covering each hill with an old 
barrel, at the beginning of winter. By having them near the barn-yard, the spaces be- 
tween the barrels can he filled without any trouble, (by throwing it in from time to time, ) 
with litter and fresh manure from the horse stable. The tops of the barrels should be 
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only very slightly covered. When the spring opens (unless the winter has been very se- 
vere) you will find the barrels quite filled with nice tender stalks and leaves—the stalks 
much more tender than when grown out of doors. In this way you get a good cutting 
of Rhubarb full one month before you get it out of doors, especially if your Rhubarb 
patch is on a sloping south bit of ground. The manure between the barrels keeps the 
frost out of the ground, while the heat forces the plants to grow inside. When you have 
cut the stalks twice, the leaves should be allowed to grow, and the barrels and manure 


cleared away, (a good dressing of the latter being dug in,) so as to let the plants get 
strength for another season. A Workine Man. 
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THE ORANGE PEAR—LARGE ORCHARDS NEAR NIAGARA. 
BY B. HODGE, BUFFALO. 


A. J. Down1na, Esq.—It is quite possible that the readers of the Horticulturist will 
demand at my hands, some explanation in relation to the Orange Pear, so pathetically al- 
luded to by my friend ALLEN, in the March number of the Horticulturist. Well, I am at 
all times ready to make the amende honorable, and more particularly so, when one of my 
good friends seem to demand it. Now Mr. A. and myself partake something of the cha- 
racter of the legal profession; we speak and write rather pointedly, sometimes; a little 
sparring occasionally. But it is merely the spice of life, very like the Paddy and his wife— 
**a little bit of a jar now and then, makes us better friends.” 

But I must give the history of this Orange Pear. It was introduced here some forty 
years ago, by an “itinerant” grafting man. And here I must be permitted to tell a short 
story. The man had engaged to set a few applescions for my father, and when the job was 
about completed, he said, would you like to have a few pear scions set? ‘‘ No,’’ says my 
father, (then about 55 years old, ) ‘‘ I never shall live to see them bear.’’ “‘ But,’ says the 
man, ‘‘ perhaps sume of your children may.’’? Well, a few pear scions were set in the 
roots of the common thorn. Three of these grew, and in time become stately trees. Two 
of them were the Orange Pear, and the other the ‘‘ Autumn Pear.’? The Autumn Pear 
proved to be very good, of medium size, and one of the most productive I ever saw. My 
father died in the winter of 1837, and in the autumn previous, he gathered from that one 
tree, thirty-five bushels of pears, which he sold at one dollar per bushel. The two Orange 
pear trees also, soon become very productive. I purchased a part of the estate, including 
one of the Orange pear trees. The other stood only some three feet from my line. I of- 
fered $100 for the tree, with a line of a rod square of land around it, during the life of the 
tree. My offer was rejected. Well, the trees produced fine crops, and the fruit was then 
‘* the best in the market.’? Two of these noble trees yet survive, and it does one good to 
look at them. The Autumn pear tree has produced forty bushels of pears in a season. 
But my poor Orange pear tree has since died. In the autumn I noticed that the leaves 
seemed to be drooping, as though suffering from drouth. As the ground was very moist 
at the time, I could not account for the appearance of the tree. The next spring it put 
forth its leaves, and seemed to be as vigorous as ever, but before midsummer it withered 
away, and was dead, root and branch. Wasthis fire blight? It was a great loss, and I 


would almost apply to myself, the pathetic lines quoted by Mr. ALLEN—*‘I never nursed 
a dear Gazelle, &c.’’ 


But I have wandered from the main subject. But no matter. These two varieties of 
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the pear, with a few others of less worth, were all that we had in cultivation. So some 
thirty years ago—when I first commenced the nursery business here—we propagated them 
to considerable extent, and sold them too as “one of the best sorts.”’ Z'hen we knew 
nothing about such pears as the Bartlett, Seckel, White Doyenne, Louise Bonne de Jersey, 
Bloodgood, Madaleine, Stevens’ Genesee, &c., all of which, together with many more, I 
have “‘ fancied,’’ were far superior to the Orange Pear. 

In September, 1848, Mr. A. presented this pear before the Pomological Congress, then 
assembled in Buffalo; not merely the fruit, then in perfeetion, but also a fine dish of pre- 
serves, which all present had an opportunity of tasting. The subject was debated, and 
it is presumed that all were of the opinion, that the pear would “absorb sugar perfectly 
and abundantly,’ in the same way that a dry sponge will absorb more water than a wet 
one. Several gentlemen had expressed their opinion, not very complimentary, to the good 
qualities of the pear. In this crisis, my friend ALLEN arose, and said he wished to hear 
from Mr. HopGe on the subject. Of course, Mr. H. being thus publicly called on, must 
take the floor; and it has been said that ‘‘ this speech killed it stone dead.”? Perhaps 
I was wrong in comparing the pear to the choke cherry or to the common wild cherry. 
Indeed, I now acknowlege that neither of them are analagous. 
it to the common Morello cherry. It would certainly have given me pleasure to have 
helped the matter along. And I can most cheerfully subscribe to most of the good quali- 
ties given to it by my friend Allen. He says ‘‘that for preserving purposes, it has no 
equal, and that repeated juries of ladies have settled this question.”? To this I must be 
permitted to take exceptions: and I move the court for a new trial, on the ground that 
these juries have not been regularly impanelled, that the testimony was merely exparte, 


IT ought to have compared 


and also on the ground, that the -presiding judge, has not only been partial in his charge 
to the jury, but also, that he was an interested party. 


Let a new trial be had, and it can 
readily be shown, that no dry or yellow fleshed pear will compare favorably, with the rich 
juicy white fleshed pear. The latter when preserved becomes almost transparent, beautiful 
to theeye, and of superior flavor. The Orange Pear is well enough; much like the Dutch- 
man’s bank note, not very good or very bad, but about so-so. 


The tree is astrong, hardy 
grower, and very productive, and ‘‘ a good market fruit.” 


By the way, my friend A. 
says that this last expression means, ‘‘ good to sell to people that don’t know any better.” 

It is to be presumed, that no one will contend, that the proceedings and decisions of our 
Pomological Congress, have always been infallible. Far from it. 
in which, in my opinion, injustice was done. 
discussion. 


Let me state an instance 
The Brown Beurre pear was brought up for 
Its merits and demerits pretty fully discussed, when one of our Pomological 
Doctors, (L. F. A.,) ‘moved that it be considered as unworthy of cultivation.’? This 
done, killed it outright. 


Mr. A. has since cultivated this fruit more successfully, and now 
thinks well of it. 


Indeed, I was much gratified to read his remarks on this fruit; they 
perfectly coincide with my own. Mr. A. is a good cultivator, a discerning pomologist, 
and a vigorous writer. His remarks on fruit, &c., in the March number of the Horticul- 
turist, I like very well. (Doubtless, just as he will like mine.) 

Mr. Allen has a fine farm of near one thousand acres of land, on the head of Grand Isl- 
and, in the Niagara river. Here he has fine orchards of the apple, pear, cherry, &c. 
Some four years since, I also purchased two hundred acres of land on the foot of the Is- 
land, near the Falls of Niagara. For two or three years past I have been planting out 
pretty largely of the peach, pear, apple, &c. I had anticipated having, in a few years, 
one of the largest orchards in Western New-York, but somehow, of late, a new impulse 


has been given to the orchard on the upper end of the Island, and it now covers no less 
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than seventy acres, and is rapidly increasing—whether the Orange Pear controversy has 
had any agency in this matter I cannot say. 

Mr. A. and myself are pretty uniform in our opinion, as regards fruit for cultivation, 
(the Orange Pearalways excepted.) For our main stock of winter apples, we have the 
Baldwin, Northern Spy, and Roxbury Russet. For autumn, the Porter, Fall Pippin and 
Fameuse. For early, Early Harvest, Williams’ Favorite, and large Sweet Bough. Beside 
these, we cultivate quite a number of other sorts sparingly. Pears, also, comparatively 
but few varieties, to wit: Bartlett, Seckel, Bloodgood, Madaleine, Tyson, Louise Bonne 
de Jersey, White Doyenne, Stevens’ Genesee, Duchess d’ Angouleme, Beurre Diel, Glout 
Morceau, Winter Nelis, Beurre Easter, &c. 

I hope to be able to grow the peach successfully. ‘‘ Peach Haven’’ has a northern ex- 
posure; the forests adjoining break off the cold westerly winds. For the main crop, I have 
Crawford’s Early; more of this than any other variety. Early York, Honest John, Royal 
George, Grosse Mignone, Late Red Rareripe, Crawford’s Late, &c. We had a few sam- 
ples of peaches last year, that looked about right. Mr. ALLEN had a fine sprinkling of 
apples on his trees last autumn; more beautiful fruitI neversaw. The Porter and North- 
ern Spy Apples were truly fine. We have no fears in regard to growing the Northern 
Spy on the Island. Our Boston folks say that it does not succeed well there. Well, then 
we will lay them under contribution to us—for it is truly the apple for the spring of the 
year, and they cannot afford to do without it. 

We have had one of the most extraordinary cold winters ever known here, during a re- 
sidence of over forty years. I am quite certain that I never passed through one more se- 
vere; and yet the peach buds are but partially killed. The Cedar of Lebanon and the 
Cedar Deodar, are but little injured; and even the Osase Orange has merely suffered a lit- 
tle in the top branches. We have had continuous cold weather, and most of the time 
cloudy. It is the freezing and thawing, accompanied by the rays of a bright sun, that 


proves so destructive to tender trees and plants. Yours very truly, B. Hover. 
Buffalo, March, 1852 
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Reviews. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THe New-York State AGricuttuRAL Society, with an abstract 
of the Proceedings of the County Agricultural Societies. Vol. X. 1851. 

THe annual volume of Transactions of the New-York State Agricultural Society lies be- 

fore us, a goodly octavo of over 700 pages. We find it more than usually filled with inte- 

resting facts, valuable reports, and able speeches, on the topics that belong to the culture of 

the soil. 

First of all, in importance and completeness, we place Mr. DELaFte.p’s, (the late Pre- 
sident,) ‘‘ general view and Agricultural Survey of the County of Seneca.”? We do not 
remember to have seen any where, in the annals of American husbandry, so perspicuous, 
comprehensive, and valuable a report, embracing all that relates to the local history, ge 
ography, scientific facts, and practical agriculture of a district of country, as this survey 
of Mr. DetarteLp’s. Though intended to apply directly to only a small portion of the 
broad farm-lands of the State of New-York, a good part of it may be read with the great- 
est advantage by every intelligent farmer in the northern states. Mr. DeLartecp is a 
practical farmer himself, in our best farming district, and it needs but a little such leaven 
as such minds are made of, to create a new moving spirit in the hitherto inert and cold 
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mass of those who hold the plow handles. We consider the latter half of this report as 
a most valuable book of reference for all intelligent farmers. 

The Prize Essay of Mr. Tuomas, on ‘‘ Agricultural Dynamics,’’? which might have been 
called the natural philosophy of the farm, we should like to see printed, bound, and hung 
up in every work-shop, tool-room, and farmer’s book-shelf, inthe country. Without con- 
taining one word that is new, it gives the reason, and explains the action of mechanical 
powers, and the forces of nature generally, with illustrations so directly drawn from the 
farmer’s daily routine, that it gives a direct meaning and value to every point, rarely found 
in text books devoted to the subject. 

With every years’ volume of these Transactions, we notice with satisfaction, the in- 
crease of interest about agricultural education. Almost every speech made at the county 
societies last year, alluded distinctly to its importance, and several able addresses before 
the state and the local societies, take the strongest ground on this topic. Nothing seems 
wanting now, but some concert of action between the diffierent county societies, for the 
purpose of pressing the subject on the attention of the legislature, in order to secure a 
practical farm-school, endowed by the state. The law-makers will never take any deci- 
ded action in the matter till the farmers besiege the capital of the state with flails in hand, 


and lay their strong hands on the members who feed them with fine compliments, but lay 
their petitions on the table. 


One of the most valuable features—perhaps the most valuable, in these Transactions of 
the State Society, is the account given under affidavit, by those cultivating the ‘‘ premium 
farms,’’ of their management, and routine of cultivation. The true test of ability is suc- 
cess, all the world over, and the best possible mode of finding out what can be realised by 


farming, in any district of country, is to look carefully into the practical results—the cost 
and profit of the crops on farms that are so managed as to pay well. 

A capital example of this kind is the second premium farm, of last year’s competition— 
that of Mr. Dantet D. T. More of Watervliet, near Albany. Mr. M. bought, as it ap- 
pears, five years ago, a farm of one hundred and eighty-five acres, a sandy loam, worn 
down by having been leased to ‘‘ skinners,’’ for fifty years running. The buildings were 
all decayed, and had to be either pulled down or destroyed by Mr. M. on his taking pos- 
session. 

This farm was let, before More bought, for $100 a year, and even this was complained 
of as toohigh arent. The tenant sold all he could raise upon it, for $400a year. Mr. 
More, nevertheless, bought it, ‘‘ against the advice of all his friends,’’ paid all the money 
that he had or could raise upon the purchase money, and had to pay more as interest than 
the former occupant paid as rent. 

‘** The land was so much exhausted,’’ says Mr. M. in his statement, “‘ that for two years 
I could only raise white beans.’’ Not avery promising prospect surely. Nevertheless, 
he undertook a syStem of deep plowing, and bringing his land into condition again by 
plowing under green clover, using plaster to promote the growth of the clover, at the rate 
of about 250 pounds to the acre. 

Mr. Mors, as fast as he brought his land into heart, adopted a rotation of crops, and 
applying manure as follows: ‘‘ Plow under clover, plant corn, follow with potatoes, and 
then rye, with a top dressing of manure, not so much for the benefit of the rye, as for the 
clover and future crops. I am satisfied,’? he adds, ‘‘ that my land has improved rapidly 
from this mode, in fact at such a rate, that I shall not be able to follow it, so far as the 
rye crop is concerned.”’ 


Now it appears that Mr. More has made this old worn out farm, that would not pay a 
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rent of $100, and whose annual product was $400, show for the year 1851, a total re- 
ceipt account of $4,852.51—which, against a total expense account, (of farm and family, ) 
of $2,174.85, leaves a clear net profit for one year, of $2,678.16. And during the five 
years he has been about this course of improvement, he has erected anew and substantial 
dwelling house, farm buildings, and fences; paid all the interest and part of the principal, 
besides the last year’s profits. 

If any body after this, says there is nothing to be learned in farming—that intelligence 
and system applied to agriculture. will not, even under the most unfavorable circumstan- 
ces, produce the same favorable results as when applied to any other practical business; 
if any body says that the ‘“‘ worn out’’ lands of the Atlantic states need any thing but 
a master, i. e., aman who finds out and respects nature’s laws, not ignores and despises 
them, we turn him over to such men as Mr. Morr. His success is a better appeal to the 
state to educate the farmers generally, by a practical school, than all the speeches that 
will be made on the subject in the legislature, at three dollars a day, from now till the 
millennium. Oh, generation of skinners—ignorant earth-robbers and land-pirates, when 
will you give place to cultivators who look deeper in the furrow than the horses who drag 
the plough through it! 


——-- oe ----—— 


CLOvERNOOK, or Recollections of our Neighborhood in the West: By Atice Carry. 
New-York. Reprie.p, publisher. 

Ir any of our town readers, sated with the artificial perfumes of town civilization, have 

ever strolled into the country some soft, warm morning in June, when the wild grape-vine 

is in full bloom, and inhaled the delicious odor of its unseen blossoms, floating upon its 


still air, they will understand how this little volume of ALIce Cary’s affects us, after the 
loads of French and English ‘‘ Society Novels,”? that are turned out by our great pub- 
lishing houses by the cart-loads. Natural, sincere, and home-like, as the sight and song 
of the robin red-breast that skips over the lawn, are the pictures of rural life that it pre- 
sents to the mind’s eye. And it is perhaps in this, that they are painted with the genuine 
colors of our nature—the foregrounds are the farm pictures of the American settler, the 
skies are filled with the heat and flush of American harvests, and the fireside conversa- 
tions are so genuinely homely and truthful, with their mingling of romance and stern re- 
ality, that they will seem only too natural to be interesting to many of those to whose 
daily lives the mirror is thus held up. But there is also a feeling of tenderness and beauty 
which runs through these pages, that gives a poetic charm to the simple stories of rustic 
life they portray, and bathing there, in that magic atmosphere of genius, which, like the 
glory of a sunset after a summer shower, makes a paradise of the old familiar landscape. 

It is curious to see how the truly national literature seems to be developing itself, rath- 
erin the hands of our female writers, than in the books of our men. Miss Cooper’s 
‘** Rural Hours,’’ and this volume of Rural Stories by Miss Carry, are two of the most 
perfect transcripts of rural home life and scenes, that have been written in any country ; 
and no one but an American writer, who has lived and breathed the air of our own nature, 
with a strong feeling of its peculiar life and individuality, could have written such books. 
By their profound and earnest sympathy with nature, it is that the female writers seem 
to have caught the key-note of our Rans de Vaches that has escaped the more highly 
prized intellectual sufficiency of our authors of the other sex. 

Upon the advent of such books as these, we look with the greatest satisfaction. Per- 
haps the most striking fact in America, to observing and thoughtful foreigners, is how lit- 
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tle relation the intellectual and social culture of Americans, has to Amcrica—outside of 
the pale of politics. Our belle-letters, our reviews, our fashions, our very thoughts on 
most matters that relate to society and manners, are essentially and avowedly foreign. 
‘The glass of fashion and the mould of form,” to us comes in the shape of a milliner’s 
band-box from Paris, or the conversation of the fictitious lords and ladies of the last po- 
pular novel from England. Unfortunately, too, the tone of our society in the rural dis- 
tricts, is only a bad copy of that in our cities, and it may be safely said, that the only 
thing in America which has little or nothing in common with the new world, is the social 
culture of a large part of the intelligent, independent classes. Foreign literature, foreign 
affectations, foreign ideas badly naturalised, in our republic, instead of a high ideal of the 
true gentleman and republican of the new world—more independent than kings, far more 
simple than men bred in courts, with too much intelligence to be coarse or vulgar; too 
much consciousness of the full enjoyment of his natural rights, to feel any unworthy infe- 
riority, and too much respect for the rights of others, and the value of human nature, ever 
to be unjust to others. This is the social development to which we ought to grow—this 
the model of a republican gentleman, which ought to be held up to the eyes of our youth. 
FRANKLIN, a@ man who is only, or for the most part, remembered as a man of science, was 
ever remarkable as a type of the true gentleman of our Republic. Taken from the print- 
ing office, and placed in the midst of the brilliant court of Versailles, or in the cabinet 
councils of English peers, he always made men fecl that there, their rank and fashion were 
only luxuries, and that he was, in his simple frankness and courteous dignity, the intrinsic, 
natural gentleman. 

Whether in these later days of our Republic, we have as clear instincts on such sub- 
jects,—whether in the highest aims of our own social life, both in town and country, there is 
not more of the false glitter, and less of the true gold, than in FRANKLIN’s day, we leave 
our readers to judge. Certain it is, that nothing contributes so much to denationalise us, 
as the growing habit of our more refined and cultivated minds, of looking wholly to the 
old world for that social refinement and elevation, which, to be genuine, should spring 
from the institutions of the new. 

Autce Carey’s Clovernook, is a series of sketches of rustic life in Ohio and the West, 
so genuinely drawn that the farmers’ families, the country clergyman, the deacon, the 


school-master, and the whole dramatis personz of the country, with the mingled prose 


and romance of their lives, rise as vividly before us as the old familiar mill, whose rumn- 
ble, and strange mixture of wheels and pinion, made the mystery of our childhood 
With a quiet power, she makes the commonest events of a country life interesting, and 
touches the landscape that forms the background or foreground to her figures, that makes 
you marvel why our poets are so dull. The following extract, taken almost at random, 
will serve, perhaps as well as any other, to show the power and grace of Miss Carey’s 
mind. 

**It has always seemed to me one of the most beautiful provisions of Providence, that 
circumstances, however averse we be to them at first, close about us presently like waves, 
and we would hardly unwind ourselves from their foldings, and standing out alone, say, 
let it be thus or thus, if it were possible. When the morning comes through her white 
gates, lifting her eyes smilingly on us, as she trails her crimson robes through the dew, 
we would fain have it morningall the day. But when noon, holding in leash the shadows, 
goes lazily winking along the hill tops, and the arms of labor rest a little from their work, 
where the fountan bubbles, or the well lies cool, it seems a good season, and we would 
keep back the din that must shortly ruffle its placid repose. And when the phantoms of 
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twilight troop out of the dim woods, with the first stars, whether the moon have all her 
golden filling, or hang like a silver ring in the blue arching of the sky, the time seems the 
most beautiful of all, and we are ready to say to the shadows, crouch back a little, let the 
ashen gray prevail. Night broods over the world, deep and solemn; away above us the 
still constellations go on their way, and throwing earthward wildering beams like golden 
ladders, whereon our thoughts may climb to heaven; clouds, with dark ridges, cut the 
blue, or build a wilderness of black along the edges of the horizon, or lie against each oth- 
er, like squadrons in the offing of a mighty sea; and whether the winds run laughingly up 
and down the hills, or kennelled among the thick forests, whine dismally and low, night 
seems a blessed time—a season of thought, or of dreams, or of peaceful sleep. 

And so with the various seasons of the year. May, with her green lap full of sprout- 
ing leaves and bright blossoms, her song-birds making the orchards and meadows vocal, 
and rippling streams and cultivated gardens; June, with full blown roses and humming- 
bees, plenteous meadows and wide cornfields, with embattled lines rising thick and green; 
August, with reddened orchards, and heavy-headed harvests of grain; October, with yel- 
low leaves and swart shadows; December, palaced with snow, and idly whistling through 
his numb fingers—all have their various charm; and in the rose-bowers of summer, and 
as we spread our hands before the torches of winter, we say, joyfully, ‘‘ Thou hast made 
all things beautiful in their time.’? We sit around the fireside, and the angel, feared and 
dreaded by us all, comes in, and one is taken from our midst—hands that have caressed 
us, locks that have fallen over us like a bath of beauty, are hidden beneath shroud-folds 
—we see the steep edges of the grave, and hear the heavy rumble of the clods; and in the 
burst of passionate grief, it seems that wecan never still the crying of our hearts. But the 
days rise and set, dimly at first, and seasons come and go, and by little and little the 
weight rises from the heart, and the shadows drift from before the eyes, till we feel again 
the spirit of gladness, and see again the old beauty of the world. The circle is narrowed, 
so that the vacant seat reminds us no longer of the lost, and we laugh and jest as before, 
and at last marvel where there was any place for the dead. Traitors that we are to the 
past! Yet it is best and wisest so. Why should the children of time be looking back- 
ward where there is nothing more todo? Why should not the now and the here be to 
us of all periods the best, till the future shall be the present and time eternity ?”’ 

The following sketch of ‘* Mrs. Hitt and Mrs. Troost,” is so true to the life, and the 
point of the story is so entirely within the scope of this journal, that we give it as a wel- 
come contribution. Our readers will find in Mrs. Troost acapital specimen of the mistresses 
of tumble-down dwellings, who always accuse nature of making ‘‘ every thing die”? that 
they plant; while Mrs. Hitt is one of those happy, practical, excellent women, who make 
order and sunshine and a spirit of content and beauty grow up around them, wherever 
they are. 

** Mrs. Hitt AnD Mrs. Troost. 

«Tt was just two o’clock of one of the warmest of the July afternoons. Mrs. Hill had 
her dinner all over, had put on her clean cap and apron, and was sitting on the north 
porch, making an unbleached cotton shirt for Mr. Peter HIll, who always wore unbleach- 
ed shirts at harvest time. Mrs. Hill was a thrifty housewife. She had been pursuing this 
economical avocation for some little time, interrupting herself only at times, to ‘* shu!” 
away the flock of half-grown chickens that came noisily about the door for the crumbs 
from the table cloth, when the sudden shutting down of a great blue cotton umbrella 
caused her to drop her work, and exclaim— 

‘¢ Well, now, Mrs. Troost! who would have thought you ever would come to see me!”? 
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** Why, I have thought a great many times I would come,” said the visitor, stamping 
her little feet—for she was a little woman—briskly on the blue flag stones, and then dust- 
ing them nicely with her white cambric handkerchief, before venturing on the snowy floor 
of Mrs. Hill. And, shaking hands, she added, ‘It has been a good while, for I remem- 
ber when I was here last I had my Jane with me—quite a baby then, if you mind—and 
she is three years old now.” 

‘Is it possible?” said Mrs. Hill, untying the bonnet strings of her neighbor, who 
sighed, as she continued, ‘‘ Yes, she was three along in February ;’’ and she sighed again, 
more heavily than before, though there was no earthly reason that I know of why she 
should sigh, unless perhaps the flight of time, thus brought to mind, suggested the transi- 
tory nature of human things. 

Mrs. Hill laid the bonnet of Mrs. Troost on her ‘‘spare bed,’’ and covered it with a 
little, pale-blue crape shawl, kept especially for like occasions; and taking from the draw- 
er of the bureau a large fan of turkey feathers, she presented it to her guest, saying, “‘ A 
very warm day, isn’t it?” 

‘** Oh, dreadful, dreadful; it seems as hot asa bake oven; and I suffer with heat all 
summer, more or less. But it’s a world of suffering;”? and Mrs. Troost half closed her 
eyes, as if toshut out the terrible reality. 

‘* Hay-making requires sunshiny weather, you know; so we must put up with it,”’ said 
Mrs. Hill; ‘‘ besides, I can mostly find some cool place about the house; I keep my sew- 
ing here on the porch, and, as I bake my bread or cook my dinner, manage to catch it 
up sometimes, and so keep from getting over-heated; and then, too, I get a good many 
stitches taken in the course of the day.” 

** This is a nice, cool place—completely curtained with vines,” said Mrs. Troost; and 
she sighed again; ‘‘ they must have cost you a great deal of pains.”’ 

‘*Oh, no—no trouble at all; morning glories grow themselves; they only require 
to be planted. I will save seed for you this fall, and next summer you can have your 
porch as shady as mine.”’ 

** And if I do, it would not signify,’’ said Mrs. Troost; ‘‘I never get time to set down 
from one week’s end to another; besides, I never had any luck with vines; some folks 
have’nt, you know.” 

Mrs. Hill was a woman of a short, plethoric habit; one that might be supposed to move 
about with little agility, and to find excessive warmth rather inconvenient; but she was 
of a happy, cheerful temperament; and when it rained she tucked up her skirts, put on 
thick shoes, and waddled about the same as ever, saying to herself, ‘‘ This will make the 
grass grow,” or “it will bring on the radishes,”” or something else equally consolatory. 

Mrs. Troost, on the contrary, was a little thin woman, who looked as though she might 
move about nimbly at any season; but, as she herself often said, she was a poor unfortu- 
nate creature, and pitied herself a great deal, as she was in justice bound to do, for nobody 
else cared, she said, how much she had to bear. 

They were near neighbors—these good women—but their social interchanges of tea- 
drinking were not of very frequent occurrence, for Mrs. Troost had nothing to wear like 
other folks; sometimes it was too hot, and sometimes it was too cold; and then again, 
nobody wanted to see her, and she was sure she didn’t want togo where she wasn’t wanted. 
Moreover, she had such a great barn of a house as no other woman ever had to take care of. 
But in all the neighborhood it was called the big house, so Mrs. Troost was in some mea- 
sure compensated for the pains it cost her. It was however, as she said, a barn ofa place, 
with half the rooms unfurnished, partly because they had no use for them, and partly be- 
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cause they were unable to get furniture. So it stood right in the sun, with no shutters, 
and no trees about it, and Mrs. Troost said she didn’t suppose it ever would have. She 
was always opposed to building it, but she never had her way about anything. Never- 
theless, some people said Mr. Troost had taken the dimensions of his house with his 
wife’s apron strings—but that may have been slander. 

While Mrs. Troost sat sighing over things in general, Mrs. Hill sewed on the last but- 
ton, and shaking the loose threads from the completed garment, held it up a moment to 
take a satisfactory view, as it were, and folded it away. 

‘* Well, did you ever!” said Mrs. Troost; ‘‘ you have made half a shirt, and I have 
got nothing at alldone. My hands sweat soI can’t use the needle, and its no use to 
try.” 

‘* Lay down you work for a little while, and we will walk in the garden. 

So Mrs. Hill threw a towel over her head, and taking a little tin basin in her hand, the 
two went into the garden—Mrs. Troost under the shelter of the blue umbrella, which she 
said was so heavy that it was worse than nothing. Beans, radishes, raspberries and cur- 
rants, besides many other things, were there in profusion, and Mrs. Troost said everything 
|| flourished for Mrs. Hill, while her garden was allchoked up with weeds. ‘‘ And youhave 
bees, too—don’t they sting the children, and give you a great deal of trouble? Along in 
|| May, I guess it was, Troost, (Mrs. Troost always called her husband so,) bought a hive, 
or rather he traded a calf for one—a nice, likely calf, too, it was—and they never did 
us one bit of good’’—and the unhappy woman sighed. 

‘* They do say,” said Mrs. Hill, sympathizingly, ‘‘ that bees won’t work for some 
folks; in case their king dies they are likely to quarrel, and not do well; but we have never 
had any ill luck with ours; and we last year sold forty dollars worth of honey, besides 
having all we wanted for our own use. Did yours die off, or what, Mrs. Troost?” 

‘* Why,” said the ill-natured visitor, ‘‘ my oldest boy got stung one day, and, being 
angry, upset the hive, and I never found it out for two or three days; and, sending Troost 
to put it up in its place, there was not a bee to be found, high or low.” 

‘* You don’t tell! the obstinate little creatures! but they must be treated kindly, and I 
have heard of their going off for less things.’’ 

The basin was by this time filled with currants, and they returned to the house. Mrs. 
Hill, seating herself on the sill of the kitchen door, began to prepare her fruit for tea, 
|| while Mrs. Troost drew her chair near, saying, ‘‘ Did you ever hear about William Mc- 
Micken’s bees?’’ 

Mrs. Hill had never heard, and expressing an anxiety to do so, was told the following 
story: 

‘* His wife, you know, was she that was Sally May, and its an old saying— 
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‘To change the name, and not the letter, 
You marry for worse, and not for better.’ 


“« Sally was a dressy, extravagant girl; she had her bonnet ‘ done up’ twice a year al- 
ways, and there was no end to her frocks and ribbons and fine things. Her mother in- 
dulged her in everything; she used to say Sally deserved all she got; that she was worth 
her weight in gold. She used to go everywhere, Sally did. There was no big meeting 
that she was not at, and no quilting that she didn’t help to get up. All the girls went to 
her for the fashions, for she was a good deal in town at her Aunt Hanner’s, and always 
brought out the new patterns. She used to have her sleeves a little bigger than anybody 
else, you remember, and then she wore great stiffners in them—la me! there was no end 
to her extravagance. 
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** She had a changeable silk, yellow and blue, made with a surplus front; and when 
she wore that, the ground wasn’t good enough for her to walk on, so some folks used to 
say; but I never thought Sally was bit proudor lifted up; and if anybody was sick, there 
was no better-hearted creature than she; and then, she was always good-natured as the 
day was long, and would sing all the time at her work. I remember, along before she 
was married, she used to sing one song a great deal, beginning 

‘Tve got a sweetheart with bright black eyes ;’ 


and they said she meant William McMicken by that, and that she might not get him after 
all—for a good many thought they would never make a match, their dispositions were so 
contrary. William was of a dreadful quiet turn, and a great home body; and as for being 
rich, he had nothing to brag of, though he was high larnt, and followed the river as clark 
sometimes.”? 

Mrs. Hill had by this time prepared her currants, and Mrs. Troost paused from her 
story while she filled the kettle, and attached the towel to the end of the well-sweep, where 
it waved as a signal for Peter to come to supper. 

‘* Now, just move your chair a leetle nearer to the kitchen door if you please,”’ said Mrs. 
Hill, ‘and I can make up my biscuit, and hear you too.” 

Meantime, coming to the door with some bread-crumbs in her hand, she began scat- 
tering them on the ground, and calling, “‘ Biddy, biddy, biddy—chicky, chicky, chicky” 
--hearing which, a whole flock of poultry was about her in a minute; and stooping down, 
she secured one of the fattest, which, an hour afterwards, was broiled for supper. 

‘* Dear me, how easily you do get along!”’ said Mrs. Troost. 

And it was sometime before she could compose herself sufficiently to take up the 
thread of her story. At length, however, she began with— 

‘© Well, as I was saying, nobody thought William McMicken would marry Sally May. 
Poor man, they say he is not like himself any more. He may get a dozen wives, but he’ll 
never get another Sally. A good wife she made him, for all she was such a wild girl. 

** The old man May was opposed to the marriage, and threatened to turn Sally, his 
own daughter, out of house and home; but she was headstrong, and would marry whom 
she pleased; and so she did, though she never got a stitch of new clothes, nor one thing 
to keep house with. No; not one single thing did her father give her when she went away, 
but a hive of bees. He was right down ugly, and called her Mrs. McMicken, whenever he 
spoke to her after she was married; but Sally did’nt seem to mind it, and took just as 
good care of the bees as though they were worth a thousand dollars. Every day in win- 
ter she used to feed them—maple-sugar, if she had it; and if not, a little Muscovade in a 
saucer or some old broken dish. 

‘‘ But it happened one day that a bee stung her on the hand—the right one, I think it 
was—and Sally said right away that it was a bad sign; and that very night she dreamed 
that she went out to feed her bees, and a piece of black crape was tied on the hive. She 
felt that it was a token of death, and told her husband so, and she told me and Mrs. 
Hanks. No, I won’t be sure she told Mrs. Hanks, but Mrs. Hanks got to hear it some 
way.” 

‘* Well,”? said Mrs. Hill, wiping the tears away with herapron, ‘I really didn’t know, 
till now, that poor Mrs. McMicken was dead.” 

‘* Oh, she is not dead,”? answered Mrs. Troost, ‘‘ but as well as she ever was, only she 
feels that she is not long for this world.”? The painfulinterest of her story, however, had 
kept her from work, so the afternoon passed without her having accomplished much—she 
never could work when she went visiting. 
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Meantime Mrs. Hill had prepared a delightful supper, without seeming to give herself 
the least trouble. Peter came precisely at the right moment, and,as he drew a pail of 
water, removed the towel from the well-sweep, easily and naturally, thus saving his wife 
the trouble. 

**Troost would never have thought of it,” said his wife; and she finished with an 
** Ah, well!”? as though all her tribulations would be over before long. 

As she partook of the delicious honey, she was reminded of her own upset hive, and 
the crisp-red radishes brought thoughts of the weedy garden at home; so that, on the 
whole, her visit, she said, made her perfectly wretched, and she should have no heart for 
a week; nor did the little basket of extra nice fruit, which Mrs. Hill presented her asshe 
was about to take leave, heighten her spirits in the least. Her great heavy umbrella, she 
said, was burden enough for her. 

‘* But Peter will take you in the carriage,’? insisted Mrs. Hill. 

‘* No,”? said Mrs. Troost, as though charity were offered her; ‘‘ it will be more trouble 
to get in and out than to walk’’—and so she trudged home, saying, ‘‘ Some folks are born 
to be lucky.” 

Auice Cary has been pronounced by the reviewers to be the superior of Miss Mirror, 
whose rural sketches of England have so long held the highest rank in this kind of com- 
position. Clovernook is, in short, one of the most popular books of the season, and if 
any of our readers, who wish to enjoy a real American cowntry book, have not already 
met with it, we commend it to them, with the fullest confidence, as one of the best of fire- 





side companions. 


Foreign ant Miscellaneous Hatires. 


Tue Snake Puant or Sovurn America.— | 


Venomous serpents abound in all the tierras 
calientes (hot lands) of America. The fre- 
quent fatality following their bite—particularly 
among the Indians, who roam barefoot through 
the tangled woods—renders the knowledge of 
any counteracting remedy a matter of great im- 


portance to these people. In consequence, much | 


diligence has at all times been used in seeking 
for such remedies; and many, more or less 
efficacious, have from time to time been dis- 
covered. 

That of surest virtues yet known isa plant 
called the guaco—the sap of whose leaves is a 
complete antidote against the bite of the most 
poisuuous reptiles. The guaco isa species of 
willow. Its root is fibrous, the stem straight 
and cylindrical when young ; but as it approach- 
es maturity, it assumes a pentagonal form, hav- 
ing five salient angles. The leaves grow length- 
wise from the stem, opposite, and cordate. They 
are of a dark green color mixed with violet, 
smooth on the under surface, but on the upper 
rough with a slight down. The flowers are of 
a yellow color, and grow in clusters—each calyx 
holding four. ‘2 corolla is monopetalous in- 
fundibuliform, and contains five stamens uniting 
at their anthers into a cylinder which embraces 
the style with its stigma much broken. 


The guaco is a strong healthy plant, but grows 
| only in the hot regions, and flourishes best in 
the shade of other trees, along the banks of the 
streams. It is not found in the colder uplands 
(tierras frias ;) and in this disposal nature 
again beautifully exhibits her design, as here 
exist not the venomous creatures against whose 
poisons the guaco seems intended as an antidote. 

That part of the plant which is used for the 
snake-bite isa sap or tea distilled from its leaves. 
It may be taken either as a preventive or cure: 
in the former case, enabling him who has drank 
| of it to handle the most dangerous serpents with 
impunity. For along time the antidotal quali- 
| ties of the guaco remained a great mystery, and 
was confined to a few among the native inhabi- 
tants of South America. Those of them who 
possessed the secret were interested in preserv- 
ing it, as through it they obtained considerable 
recompenses, not only from those who had been 
bitten by venomous snakes, but also from many 
who were curious to witness the feats of these 
snake-tamers themselves. However, the medi- 
cinal virtues of the guaco are now generally 
| known in all countries where it isfound ; and its 
effects only cause astonishment to the stranger 
or traveller. 

Being at Margarita some time ago, I heard 
of this singular plant, and was desirous of wit- 














































nessing the test of its virtucs. Among the 
slaves of the place there was one noted as a 
skilful snake-doctor; and asI enjoy the acquain- 
tance of his master, I was not long in obtaining 
a promise that my curiosity should be gratified. 
A few days after the negro entered my room, 
carrying in his hands a pair of coral-snakes, of 
that species known as the most beautiful and 
venomous. The negro’s hands and arms were 
completely naked; and he manipulated the 
reptiles, turning them about, and twisting them 
over his wrists with the greatest apparant con- 
fidence. 1 was for a while under the suspicion 
that their fangs had been previously drawn; 
but I soon found that I had been mistaken. The 
man convinced me of this by opening the mouths 
of both, and showing me the interior. There, 
sure enough, were both teeth and fangs in their 
perfect state; and yet the animals did not make 
the least attempt to use them. On the con- 
trary, they seemed to exhibit no anger, although 
the negro handledthem roughly. They appear- 
ed perfectly innocuous, and rather afraid of him 
I thought. 

Determined to assure myself beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, I ordered a large mastiff to 
be brought into the room and placed so that 
the snakes could reach him. The dog was suf- 
ficiently frightened, but being tied he could not 
retreat ; and after a short while one of the ser- 
pents ‘ struck,” and bit him on the back of the 
neck. The dog was now set loose, but did not 
at first appear to notice the wound he had re- 
ceived. 
began to limp and howl most fearfully. 
minutes more he fell, and struggled over the 
ground in violent convulsions, similar to those 
occasioned by hydrophobia. 
matter gushed from his mouth and nostrils, and 
at the end of a quarter of an hour by the watch 
he was dead. 

Witnessing all this, I became extremely de- 
sirous of possessing the important secret-—which 
by the way, was not then so generally known. 
I offered a good round sum; and the negro, 
promising to meet my wishes, took his depar- 
ture. 

On the following day he returned, bringing 
with him a handful of heart shaped leaves, 
which I recognised as those of the bejuco de 
guaco, or snake-plant. These he placed in a 
bowl, having first crushed them between two 
stones. He next poured a little water into the 
vessel. In afew minutes maceration took place, 
and the ‘‘ tea” was ready. I wasinstructed to 
swallow two small spoonfuls of it, which I did. 
The negro then made three incisions in each of 
my hands at the forking of my fingers, and three 
similar ones on each foot between the toes. 
Through these he inoculated me with the ex- 
tract of the guaco. He next punctured my 
breast, both on the right and left side, and per- 
formed a similar inoculation. I was now ready 
for the snakes, several of which, both of the 
coral and cascabel species, the negro had brought 
along with him. 
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| arm! 


Blood and viscous | 


| been only the sting of a mosquito. 
In two or three minutes, however, he | 


In five | 





With all my wish to become a snake-charmer, 
I must confess that at sight of the hideous rep- 
tiles I felt my courage oozing through my nails. 
The negro, however, continued to assure me; 
and as I took great pains to convince him that 
my death would cost him his life, and I saw that 
he still entreated me to go ahead, I came at 
length to the determination to run the risk. 
With a somewhat shaky hand I took up one of 
the corals, and passed it delicately through my 
fingers. All right. The animal showed no dis- 
position to bite, but twisted itself through my 
hands, apparently cowering and frightened. I 
soon grew bolder, and took up another and 
another, until I had three of the reptiles in my 
grasp at one time. I then put them down and 
canght a snake of the cascabel species—the rat- 
tlesnake of the north. This fellow behaved in 
amore lively manner, but did not show any 
symptoms of irritation. After 1 had handled 
the reptile for some minutes, I was holding it 
near the middle, when to my horror, I saw it 
suddenly elevate its head, and strike at my left 
I felt that I was bitten, and flinging the 
snake from me, I turned tomy companion with 
a shudder of despair. The negro, who with 
his arms folded had stood all the while calmly 
looking on, now answered my quick and terri- 
fied inquiries with repeated assurances that there 
was no danger whatever, and that nothing serious 
would result from the bite. This he did with 
as much coolness and composure as if it had 
I was more 
comforted by the manner of my companion than 
by his words; but to make assurance doubly 
sure, I took a fresh sup of the guaco tea, and 
waited tremblingly the result. A slight inflam. 
matory swelling soon appeared about the orifice 


| of the wound, but at the expiration of a few 


hours it had completely subsided, and I felt that 
I was all right again. 

On many occasions afterwards I repeated the 
experiment of handling serpents I had myself 
taken in the woods, and some of them of the 
most poisonous species. On these occasions I 
adopted no further precaution than to swallow 
a dose of the guaco sap, and even chewing the 
leaves of the plant itself was sufficient. This 
precaution is also taken by those—such as hunt- 
ers and wood-choppers—whose calling carries 
them into the thick jungle of the southern 


| forest, where dangerous reptiles abound. 


—s 





The guaco has no doubt saved many a life. 
The tradition which the Indians relate of the 
discovery of its virtues is interesting. It is as 
follows: In the tierras calientes there is a b'rd 
of the kite species—a gavilan, whose food con- 
sists principally of serpents. When in search 
of its victims, the bird utters a loud but mono- 
tonous note, which sounds like the word gua-co 
slowly pronounced. The Indians allege that 
this note is for the purpose of calling to it the 
snakes, over whom it possesses a mysterious 
power, that summons them forth from their 
hiding-places. This of course is pure supersti- 
tion, but what follows may nevertheless be true. 












































































































































































































































































































DOMESTIC NOTICES. 


They relate that before making its attack upon 
the serpent, the bird always eats the leaves of 
the bejuco de guaco. This having been observ- 
ed, it was inferred that the plant possessed anti- 
dotal powers, which led to the trial and conse- 
quent discovery of its virtues.—Household 
Words. 

How To Get RID or CockroacuEes.—Mr. 
Tewkesbury, of Nottingham, in a letter to the 
Manz Sun, says:—‘‘ I forward an easy, clean, 
and certain method of eradicating these insects 
from dwelling-houses. A few years ago my 
house was infested with cockroaches (or ‘clocks,’ 
as they are called here,) and I was recommend- 
ed to try cucumber peelings as a remedy. I 
accordingly, immediately before bed-time, 
strewed the floor of those parts of the house 
most infested with the vermin with the green 
peal, cut not very thin from the cucumber, and 
sat up half an hour later than usual to watch the 
effect. Before the expiration ofthat time the floor 


where the peel lay was completely covered with 
cockroaches, so much 80, that the vegetable 
could not be seen, so voraciously were they en- 
gaged in sucking the poisonous moisture from 
it. I adopted the same plan the following night, 
but my visitors were not near so numerous—I 
should think not more than a fourth of the 
previous night. On the third night I did not 
discover one; but anxious to ascertain whether 
the house was quite clear of them, I examined 
the peel after J had lain it down about half an 
hour, and perceived that it was covered with 
myriads of minute cockroaches about the size 
of a flea. I therefore allowed the peel to lie 
till morning, and from that moment I have not 
seen a cockroach in the house. Itis avery old 
building; and I am certain that the above re- 
medy only requires to be persevered in for three 
or four nights, to completely eradicate the pest. 
Of course it should be fresh cucumber peel 
every night.”—Builder. 


—_——++»—_—_—_ 


Domestic 


Tae Great Patm House at Kew.—We have 
already alluded to this beautiful, tropical glass 
house, in which the palms and other trees of 
the equatorial regions, growing in the ground 
and in huge tubs, reach the altitude and wear 
The 
engraving which forms our frontispiece of this 
month, will enable our readers to form a more 


the same aspect as in their native clime. 


definite idea of its external appearance. 

There is no doubt that this is the most beau- 
tiful plant house in the world. Though not so 
large as the great conservatory at Chatsworth, 
and but small compared with that miracle of 
size, the Crystal Palace, it has an airyness and 
elegance that neither of these latter buildings 
can boast. This is owing to the exterior of the 
Kew Palm House, or at least the roof, appear- 
ing an unbroken sheet of curved glass—while 
the others, being constructed on what is called 
the “ridge and furrow” system, presents a 
series of ploughed or angular roof lines. 

The Kew Palm House is one of the largest 
glass houses in the world—being 362 feet long 
by 100 feet wide, (in the center,) and 66 feet 
high. The main ribs of the roof are wrought 
iron, as well as all the ties. The columns are 
cast iron, and being hollow, conduct the rain- 
water from the gutters on the roof to rain-wa- 
ter tanks formed underneath and around the 
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whole interior of the building. A light gallery 
runs round the whole, from whieh, not only the 
best view of the trees and plants is obtained, 
but the tops of the trees are watered, the sup- 
ply being obtained from a reservoir in an orna- 
mental tower at some distance. 

** The roof is wholly glazed with sheet glass, 
slightly tinged with green, the tint being given 
in making the glass, by oxide of copper. This 
has been done to counteract the injurious effects 
on the vegetation, arising from the use of white 
sheet glass, an arrangement proposed by Mr. 
Hunt, of the Museum of Economic Geology, 
and practically carried out in this building for 
the first time.”— (London Builder. 

'l'o heat the house, there are 28,000 superfi- 
cial feet of hot water pipes, connected with 
several boilers, laid under the perforated iron 
flooring, which forms the paths, &e. 


No chimneys being visible, the visitor who 
examines the building is at a loss to know what 
becomes of the smoke. He is, inanswer, shown 
in the distance, (550 feet off,) a high Italian 
tower, to which the flues lead under ground 
There is a subterranean passage the whole way 
from the tower to the heating apparatus, and 
throwgh this passage runs a small railway with 


iron wagons to convey the coal and take away 
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the ashes. In ventilation and other details the 
building is equally perfect. 

The entire cost of this conservatory was about 
$160,000. The rich collection of plants which 
it contains, and the admirable way in which 
they grow, are worthy of the great national 
garden in which it stands, and which the British 
nation keeps up at a large annual cost, for the 
instruction and delight of any and every person, 
without any fee whatever, who wishes to enter. 


PracticAL GARDENERS AND Horr. Soctg- 
Tizs.—Dear Sir: It appears that my remarks 
on the Penn. Hort. Society have been mis- 
understood by Mr. Burst. Being myself amem- 
ber of the society, I cannot well avoid knowing 
something of its rules and regulations, as well 
as the profession and abilities of its executive 
members. 

Mr. Burst tells us that the committee of ar- 
rangements are all practical gardeners, who sub- 
divide on exhibitions, &c., so that he has endea- 
vored to make my remarks inapplicable to that 
society. However, I will explain where the dif- 
ference of opinion lies, so that Mr. Buisr, and 
the readers of the Horticulturist, will see at 
once that my sentence, ‘‘ as gardeners have no 
direct influence with the gentleman of that soci- 
ety,” is emphatically applicable where it was 
intended to apply. 

The difference is simply this. Those who 
Mr. Buist thinks proper to call practical 
gardeners, are nurserymen, and not gardeners 
at all; and what I mean when speaking of gar- 
deners, is to denote those who hold situations, 
and are paidassuch. ButasI never before 
understood nurseryman and gardener to be a 
synonymous term, he, Mr. Burst, will probably 
excuse my error; and perhaps when a few more 
summers suns have acted upon my dull brain, 
I shall be able to comprehend that gar- 
deners and nurserymen are synonymous. My 
remarks in the January number were writ- 
ten purely for the benefit of the working sub- 
scribing competitors ; also my remarkson plants 
and fruit, strictly confined to our own society— 
for there alone, we have plenty of room for im- 
improvement, without travelling further from 
home. Allow me toask Mr. Burst, did he 
suppose the party that revised the prize schedule 
last January, to be all practical gardeners, 
who discarded the prize for early grapes in pots, 
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and substituted in its place a collection of Cacti, 
for which they offer a silver medal. What, I 
ask, is there to be seen in a best named collec- 
tion of Cacti, not even restricted to be in flow- 
er, or part in flower—for a very good reason— 
they know it is almost impossible to obtain 20 
cactuses in flower at the same time, from one 
proprietor. 

What a desirable acquisition will be this new 
collection to our saloon? But, by-the-bye, there 
is only one practical who grows them, so that 
the silver medal will be a walk over. Where 
is there another society in the world, composed 
of practicals, that would make such a revision 
as this? I am asked, where are our Ericas, 
Fuchsias, Pimelias, Epacris, &c. I answer I 
don’t know—but I would suggest to our prac- 
ticals, to pull the weeds out of their pots pre- 
vious to placing them on the exhibition tables, 
and then, perhaps, we shall be able to see where 
they are. Yours very respectfully, A Work- 
inc GaRDENER. Philadelphia, March 15. 


Winter Fruits Grown 1n WestERN New- 
Yor«x.—The production of apples in Western 
New-York, for 1851, was not as large as usual; 
and the scarcity both east and west of us, at 
Rochester, created a demand more than equal 
to what could be well spared from home con- 
sumption—so that at this moment it is barely 
possible to obtain a single barrel of choice ones. 

The qualities grown were in many instances 
superior, but oftener with great defects. 

It may be said that the apple trees planted 
within the last fifteen or twenty years, are now 
as fruitful as ever, and bear as fair fruit as they 
will. Insects and blight affeet the trees fre- 
quently, and some seasons the fruit is not as 
good as in other years. 

I did myself the honor to send you in 1847, 
(see Hort. vol. 1, p. 482,) samples of several 
kinds grown with us, and nowforward you spe- 
cimens of choice ones—so that you may judge 
how well they compare. You will find 

Northern Spy. 

Canada Red or Nonsuch. 

Herefordshire Pearmain. 

Swaar. 

Pomme Grise. 

Esopus Spitzenbergh. 

Green Sweeting. 

The ‘‘Canada Reds” sent, are the finest I 
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have ever seen of the kind, and I am free toad- 
mit them a very, very choice apple, and a good 
keeper. The “‘ Northern Spy” I have found to 
bear me out in all that has been said in its favor, 
and I amsure a better, or more choice barrel of 
fruit, has never been sent to Europe, than one of 
that kind which I packed the past week to send 
there, which Dr. Linptey, Mr. Rivers, and 
all the nurserymen in and about London, are to 
have the privilege of tasting. 

Of their keeping qualities, let me tell you. 


I put my “ Spys” as late in the fall as possible, | 


and very soon after they are gathered, intoa cel- 
lar, kept cool by having a pane of glass taken 
out of the window, (which remains out all win- 
ter,) and place them on wooden frames, about 
12 inches from the bottom of the cellar, (the 
bottom a ground one,) and there let them stand 
till the first of March. If well selected, the 
fruit will open sound, and well colored, with a 
fragrance equalling anything of the fruit kind. 
About thistime they commence ripening, and 
if pains are taken to head up the barrel, as the 
fruit istaken out for use, so that the air is ex- 
cluded, they will keep till June. 
plan, founded upon experience. 

Many of the trees grafted are producing the 
‘* Northern Spys,” and all Ihave seen thus far, 
have been choice; and persons growing them 
hesitate not to charge a dollar per bushel, and 
get it too. 

Trusting you may get the fruit safe, I remain 
truly, James H. Warrs. Rochester, March 
8, 1852. 


This is my 


The apples were received in perfect order, 
and our correspondent will please accept our 


thanks for the beautiful pomonal display. The 
Northern Spys, (for which Rochester is the 
meridian, ) the handsomest specimens 
—and very sprightly and refreshing in flavor. 
The Canada Red, or old Nonsuch of New-Eng- 
land, is, to our taste, one of the finest of apples 
—really superior in flavor to the Northern Spy. 


were 


Its merits asa dessert fruit, have long been | 
known, but in New-England and Long-Island, | 


where it has been most cultivated, it is rathera 
shy bearer. In Western New-York, it is, we 
believe, quite prolific, and we certainly know 
few apples better worth planting, in a rich, deep 
soil. than this variety. 

The specimens of Swaar and Spitzenbergh, 
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were very handsome—but not so high flavored 
as the same sorts grown on the Hudson. 


Tan on SrrawBerry Beps.—A. J. Down- 
1nc—Dear Sir: From what has been published 
in the ‘‘ Horticulturist,” of the good qualities 
of tan-bark to cover strawberry beds, I have 
tried it on mine this winter, and now I wish to 
ask what is done with the beds in the spring? 
Is it necessary to remove any part of the tan, 
as this would be a difficult job. I first gave my 
beds a good top dressiug of old compost manure, 
| and then the tan, but not so thick but what the 
tops of the plants have always been in sight, 
(when the snow was off.) If all the tan is left 
on the beds, will it not prevent this year’s runners 
from taking root? Respectfully yours, T. P. 
Waltham, Mass., March 9. 

Leave the tan on all summer, say from one 
to two inches deep. It is only necessary that 
the heart or crown of the plant should be ex- 
posed when growth commences. 
will strike roots through the tan. 


The runners 
Ep. 


Earty Grape Crors.—Dear Sir: I feel grati- 
fied that my article on the grapevine, in the 
Horticulturist of last month, has aroused at 
least one of your numerous subscribers. I was 
not aware that it amounted to such paramount 
importance as he assigns to it, and do not con- 
sider that I have done more than has often been 
performed before, and that without injury af- 
terwards, under good treatment. As to the 
doubts and fears of Mr. CLEvELAND, they go 
for what they are worth. It is well known that 
the grapevine can be brought to healthy and 
permanent bearing in less time than four years. 
I sincerely hope that his invitation to grape 
growers, generally, will meet with a hearty re- 
sponse, for no one more than myself, wishes to 
| see this valuable boon of nature brought to its 
greatest capabilities; but if we are to derive any 
really valuable information for our guidance, 
| our various operations in detail should be re- 
corded, our success and failures alike registered, 
| so that the sure test of public opinion may pass 

its verdict, and we may be benefitted, generally 
and collectively. It was no self-glorification on 
my part that caused me to give my practice as 
| in that article detailed, but a wish to encourage 
| the erection of graperies and the cultivation of 
| the grape vine, and if it will lead to further and 
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better experience being recorded, my most san- 
guine wishes will have been accomplished. Per- 
haps if Mr. CLevetanp had taken up the same 
space that he has occupied in describing his work- 
ing, instead of expressing so much opinion, it 
might have been of more general benefit, for 
‘our judgments like our watches, none goes 
Suffice 
it to say, that my ideas in cultivation are not 
the mushroom aspiration of 


just alike, yet each believes his own.” 


yesterday, but 
are founded upon the experience of twenty-five 
years close observation, and practical applica- 
tion of the laws of nature, and whether suc- 
cess or failure be my fate in the present case, 
your correspondent shall have it faithfully re- 
corded to amply satisfy him, but for the present 


my motto is “‘ nil desperandum.” I am yours 
most respectfully, Wm.CHortton. New Brigh- 


ton, Staten Island, March 10, 1852. 


Errects oF THE Harp WinteR.—Mr. Down- 


1nc—Dear Sir: We have had an unusual cold 
winter here, destroying every peach bud west 
of the As far as I can learn, the 
crop is entirely destroyed in Ohio, Indiana, Il. 


mountains. 


linois, Missouri, and Kentucky and Tennesse. | 


The fall season was very mild, having no cold 
weather till the 22d and 28d of December, two 
very cold days, thermometer down to eight de- 
grees below zero, lower by two degrees, than I 
have seen it for 18 years past. On examining 
peach buds they were not injured ; we had anoth- 
er cold interval on the 12th and 13th of January, 
but not so cold; no buds were hurt, but the 


next fall of temperature, on Monday the 19th, | 


broughtintense cold. At daylight on the morn- 


ing of the 20th of January, the thermometer | 


stood at 13 degrees below zero, but I supposed 
it had been much colder through the night, 
which killed every peach blossom bud, not leav- 
ing one, and nearly all the heart cherry _blos- 
som buds and fine plums are destroyed, except 


a few kinds—Damsons which are not hurt, nor | 


Morello cherries; it has been stated by close ob- 


servers, that the germ of the peach blossom | 


buds would perish at 14 degrees below zero. I 
never believed it before this winter, as I knew 
peaches were raised north where the thermome- 
ter frequently went down to 30 degrees below 
zero; but I now suspect whenever the ther- 
mometer went below 12° or 13° below zero, the 
buds were killed. I don’t suppose it would be 
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of any benefit to us, but it would be a satisfac- 
tion for us to know, precisely what degrees of 
cold the peach bud will stand. By collecting 
some facts, we might ascertain, very nearly, the 
degree of cold peach buds will bear. I think 
if you would collect all the facts you can, and 
publish an article in the May or June number 
of the Horticulturist, I feel very confident it 


would be interesting and valuable. The peaches 


| west of the mountains, and north of 87 degrees 


latitude, are all destroyed. If you would make 


&@ memorandum of the range of the thermome- 
ter of the different places, and next summer 
compare the thermometer, and places where 
peaches bear, we may ascertain very nearly 
what degree of cold they will stand. I give 
you the lowest fall of thermometer as far as I 
know: 


Cincinnati and southern Ohio, 
Pittsburgh 

Pt BU dee ddcnseneenadecencnedeamacaune 
a ee 

Columbus, Ohio 

Zanesville, . 

Baio... cc ccccccceccccces Secececosceee 
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The above was all on the morning of the 20th 


January, at daylight. The buds were in per- 


fectly good condition to stand the lowest point 
of depression of the thermometer, as the fall 
and winter had been very dry, and the wood 
was perfectly matured ; at the time of extreme 
cold, there was no sleet on the buds, and had 
been no thaw to excite the sap. 


A few days since I learnt from a friend in my 
neighborhood, that it was much colder on Mon- 
day night, January 19th, than I had supposed ; 
this gentleman was a distiller, and was up 
through the night watching his pipes from free- 
zing, and found the thermometer down to 21 
degrees below zero, between one and two o’clock 
inthe morning of the 20th January, and had 
risen to 13° below zero at daylight, which exact- 
ly corresponded with my own; it isthought the 
coldest weather ever known in this country. 

I should like to see some information in the 
Horticulturist, in regard to the effects of the 
winter on fruit buds east of the mountains, in 
New-Jersey, and Western New-York. It 
would be very interesting to all persons interest- 
edin fruit culture, to see a statement in the 
Horticulturist, of the lowest degree of ther- 
mometer, from various parts of the country. 
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Such information might be easily obtained of 
each subscriber of the Horticulturist, by giving 
notice of such request in the next number, post- 
paid. It would certainly be quite interesting to 
the readers of your valuable Journal. 

Cherries of the fine kinds, will not stand this 
climate, unless the body of the tree is protect- 
ed with straw, to keep the sun from the tree. 
A board should be set on the south side of the 
stems in summer, and well wrapped round the 
body in winter. With this care they do finely ; 
otherwise, it is better not to plant. The only 
kinds, out of some 60 varieties I have, that are 


not killed in the bud, are the following:—May- | 


duke, Belle de Choisy, Late Duke, Black Ea- 
gle, and Holman’s Duke. The latter is one of 
the hardiest, fruit and trees, I have—earlier 
and finer than Mayduke—bears abundantly, and 
is excellent. 

The buds of ourfine Plums are generally kill- 
ed, except the following:—Peach Plum, unhurt, 
stands this climate first rate. Corse’s Notabene, 
as hardy as a Damson, and very fine. Sharp’s 
Emperor, Downton, Imperatrice, Bleeker’s 
Yellow Gage; Coe’s Golden Drop stands any 
degree of frost here—and the Jefferson, too, 
which is altogether one of our very finest plums. 
I think the apples and pears are not injured as 
yet. The weather is as balmy as May, to-day; 
frost all out of the ground, and quite spring- 
like. Yours respectfully, Josepn Crank. 
Lewis, Brown Co., Ohio, Feb. 23, 1852. 

The state of Ohio seems to have suffered 
more from the excessive cold of the past ex- 
tremely “hard” winter, tham any part of the 
country. The peach crop here is wholly des- 
troyed in some placesbut has quite escaped in 
others. Wherever the thermometer has fallen 
12° below zero, the germ peach bud is destroy- 
ed—but, as usual, the orchards on the hills have 
escaped, while those in the valleys have suffered. 

We shall be glad to have accounts from all 
parts of the country, of the precise effects of 
the past winter—admitted, we believe, to be the 
most severe for 40 years. It will be interesting 
to ascertain what plants and trees have suffered 
most; what have been destroyed; and the soils 
and sites that have best preserved the trees, &c., 
growing onthem. Itis singular, that young 
trees in the nurseries have suffered far less from 
the effects of the cold, the past winter, than 
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they did from the freezing and thawing of the 
previous one—though a mild winter. Antwerp 
Raspberries, after being killed bya mild winter, 
appear perfectly uninjured, where they have 
been left without covering, in our garden. 





THorovucs Drarnine THE Sort.—Mr. Down- 
1nG: Having, since the commencement of your 
Horticulturist, derived from it many valuable 
hints for the culture of plants, I will hazard 
giving you a history of an experiment made by 
me in this city, in hopes I may in some measure 
reciprocate. In October, 1849, I commenced 
my house, number 1 Madison Square, north, 
and after the roof was on, say June, 1850, I 
hired an old gardener to prepare my lot for a 
garden, in my own way. It was only after 
much conversation, that I could persuade him 
to follow my directions; and after consulting 
some of his fellow gardeners, who had heard 
that I knew something of Horticulture, and 
finding that I was determined, he put himself 
under my direction, being very careful to warn 
me that he could not be responsible for the fail- 
ure that must ensue. 

He then, with carts, took away the top, con- 
sisting of clay, sand, and other rubbish, four 
feet deep of the entire surface of my lot; he 
then placed all over the bottom, stones of all 
sizes, thrown in carelessly, but as level as possi- 
ble, about twenty inches deep. Over these he 
put quite small stones, and the screenings of 
building sand, filling up all the holes, and cov- 
ering over the larger stones about six inches. 
The remaining part was then filled with a fine 
sandy loam, every load of which I inspected 
personally. While this was being done, a crowd 
of curious people watched our proceedings, and 
all, (with no exception,) pronounced it worse 
than useless—bad in every respect, and calcu- 
lated to kill the plants by drouth in summer. 

I confess I was rather shaken in my determi- 
nation, when some of my friends, amateur hor- 
ticulturists and gardeners, in whom I place 
great confidence, gave their opinions, that ‘‘ hav- 
ing the free use of the Croton water, I might 
keep my plants alive through the hot weather ;” 
but as I had some reasons I thought good, for 
commencing, I concluded to carry it through, 
and I laughingly told them, that I hoped to 
avoid the very evils they feared, by thus drain- 
ing the soil. 
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The ground was finished in August, 1850; it 
laid until the house wascompleted, March, 1851, 
when I commenced planting. My plants were 
selected mostly from the stock of the gardeners 
in the vicinity. During March and April, I 
planted about six hundred trees and shrubs; a 
great proportion of them were roses—imported 
French grafted stocks—(but many were on their 
own roots.) I used no other manure during the 
season, than a bag of guano, put in with a 
trowel some distance from the roots, after the 


six plants—and although it was the first season, 
I never saw such a growth of wood and such 
succession of flowers, either in city or country. 


Your friend, Dr. A. G. Hutt, visited my garden | 


den one day in July, and appeared much pleased, 
as I explained to him the cause of such growth 
and flowers, which he declared he had never be- 
fore seen. You will recollect the excessive drouth 
we had last fall, enough to try my experiment 
thoroughly in that way. The result was in this 
respect, too, perfectly successful, more than I 
had ever hoped. I used the Croton water much 
less than my neighbors, whose soil was dry as 
powder, and could not absorb the showers that 
so seldom came, while mine drank easily all the 
rain or water, as it fell. It percolated though 
the earth, down among the stones, and as the 


hot sun heated the surface during the day, it re- 


turned at night in vapor through the soil, re- 
freshing the roots of the plants. This action 
was so perfect, that at the dryest time you 
might have found moisture in my soil, at the 
depth of two inches. The old gardeners now 
consider me a master in horticulture, and all ad- 
mit the benefit of drainage in summer, which 


was all I hoped to prove. 


I left out all my roses on their own roots, 
without any covering whatever—such as Devo- 
niensis, Saffrano, Triumph de Luxumburgh, &c, 
and at this time they appear in good order, 
though the winter has been far from a mild one. 
I do not hope to save all these ; but if a fair pro- 
portion should be saved, I shall be satisfied that 
I have proved that effectual drainage will sup- 
ply plants with moisture in summer, and take 
away the surplus from the rootsin winter— 
thereby giving them a chance to live through 
heat and cold—when without it they might die. 
W. W. Livermore. New-York, March 3,’52 
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PresExvaTion or Grapes.~Dear Sir: I en- 
close you a recipe for the preservation of grapes, 
as given by my friend Dr. Buatcnrorp. 

I ate some of his grapes a few weeks since as 
fresh and as luscious as if they had not been 
more than a few hours from the vine. 
respectfully yours, J. H. Wittarp. 


Very 
Female 


| Seminary, Troy, March 17, 1852. 


You was pleased to make mention of some 
fresh Isabella grapes I sent you the first of this 
month. To-day we have eaten the last of four- 


| teen boxes, each containing between one and two 
plants were in full foliage. I lost, in all, not‘over | . . 
| They retained their plumpness (except here and 
| there a bunch which appeared a little withered) 


pecks of fruit, which I put down in October last. 


and their delicious flavor, very nearly, if not 
quite equal to what they possessed in the time 
of gathering. In most of them the stems had 
not lost their verdure. The luxury of having 
Isabella grapes not only all winter in great 
abundance, but so late as the middle of March, 
is worth enjoying to all lovers of that delicious 
fruit. The experiment having been so success- 
ful, and the method of preserving them so sim- 
ple, many of my friends have asked me to de- 
scribe the process for their benefit. I have done 
so, and now send it to you for publication if you 
feel so disposed, that the benefit, if anv, may 
not be confined to a limited circle. 

In July and August I procured a quantity 
of ash saw dust from Messrs. Eaton, Gilbert & 
Co.’s coach and rail car manufactory. Ash, be- 
cause it imparts no taste to the grapes and be. 
cause it is usually obtained dry. I then sifted 
it to get rid of the fine powder which hereto- 
fore I found difficult to remove from the grapes 
when taken out for use. After thus preparing 
it, I kept it under cover until I wanted to use 
it, when it was’ sufficiently dry. When the 
grapes were fully ripe in October, I picked them 
and immediately packed them away in boxes, 
(old soap and candle boxes, without covers,) 
putting in first a layer of saw dust about half 
an inch thick, then a layer of grapes in bunch- 
es, the bunches as close together as they could 
be placed without bruising them; then a layer 
of saw dust just thick enough to cover them, 
and so alternately a layer of grapes and saw 
dust until the box was full, the boxes contain. 
ing four and five layers. After packing them I 
piled the boxes one on top of the other, the 
bottom of one box forming the only cover of 
the one underneath. I kept them in one end 
of my wood-shed (enclosed) until it became 
freezing weather, when I removed them to the 
cellar in the same order. None of them have 
been mouldy, none of them musty. In remov- 
ing them from the boxes for use, all that we 
found necessary by way of cleaning them, was 
to use a small dust-brush, which very soon re- 
moved every particle of saw dust and left them 
at once fit for use. Yourssincerely, Taos. W. 
Buatcnrorp. Troy, March 15, 1852. 

Remarks.—We are much obliged to Mr. 
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Willard. The ash saw dust is excellent, but 
we fear in most cases the use of candle boxes, 
would impart a disagreeable flavor, having had 
many samples of fruit sent us, of which we were 
unable to judge at all, simply from their having 
been packed in candle boxes. Other boxes are 
easily substitued. Ep. 


Prizes 1n Hort. Socieries.—Mr. Down1na 
—I have read with great attention the article 
‘* on the prizes at the horticultural exhibitions of 
Philadelphia,” by a Working Gardener. Iagree 
with him, that if gardeners would interest them- 
selves a little more (in acquiring first) in diffus- 
ing a knowledge of the culture of plants, no doubt 
that it would promote a more general taste for 
horticulture; but if, there is the rub!—first, the 
ninety-five hundredth part of gardeners, what- 
ever countrymen they are, are only gardeners 
by name, and when by chance half of the other 
five hundredth fall in with a gentleman who has 
any taste for plants, they will soon disgust, sa- 
tiate him by glutting his green-house with weeds, 
or pretty near the same, the most common sort of 
plants that are easily propagated and taken care 
of. If there are any valuable plants on the 
premises, they will treat them in such way, that 
in a short time they will send them to the shades, 
or make such hideous objects, probably hop- 
poles—specimens grown by the yard or the like; 
yet you will hear these gardeners complaining 
that there are ‘‘ no amateurs.” Amateurs of 
what? In fact, a person must be flower-mad to 
admire such plants as are daily seen, not only at 
the Philadelphia shows, which I think your cor- 


respondent has a little exaggerated, but in most | 
| may add an exotic or two, or an orchidez, and 


of private and public establishments through 
theconntry. The comparison he draws between 
Chiswick and Regent’s Park shows and Phila- 
delphia, is not quite rational ; in good justice we 
are not here placed in condition to ask as much 
Still, though the 


Hamburghs are red, there are some Americans 


of a gardener as in England. 


who have grown grapes handsomer than the | 


‘¢ Working Gardener” has ever seen either in 
England or France, or any other part of Europe. 
I have not seen the former place, but I have 
seen some parts of the latter, and nowhere have 
I seen grapes there, half the size and beauty 
of those I have seen in Now will 
your correspondent permit me to ask him one 
question; he says ‘‘ that in England it is art 


America. 


PLL 


| are the best or not. 
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combined with nature, that shows man’s ability.” 
In this respect we perfectly agree; further he 
says, ‘‘ nature produces grapes, but in England 
it is man’s ingenuity which produces the color- 
ing matter in fruits.” This may be, but if so, 
if British gardeners have so much ability, so 
much genius, are so well acquainted with the 
laws of vegetable physiology, how is it that in 
this country, favored by a fertile soil, a bright 
sun, and a clear sky, they cannot do half— 
half—not a quarter of what they do there? Yet 
I think that a majority of the gardeners in 
America are British; are the same men who at 
home, in the old country, draw enough heat 
from the sun to produce the coloring matter, etc. 


Speaking of the inducements given by the 


| horticultural society, and of the arrangements 


being too limited in each class class, he com- 
plains of the society’s allowing amateurs to com- 
pete with nurserymen; that one who grows a 
small number of plants has no chance to com- 
pete with a nurseryman who has thousands. In 
this respect we widely differ. I, on the con- 
trary think, he who grows a small collection has 
more chance to get good specimens, inasmuch 
as number is not required, but quality ; there is 
no distinction in what is regarded “the best 
collection,” leaving you at liberty to exhibit what 
kind of plants you like. I think thisis perfect- 
ly right ; you are at liberty to exhibit what plants 
you choose, but the society and the committee 
are also at liberty to judge whether your plants 
**T exhibit a few green- 
house plants and they may be good, but anoth- 
er who has a little more convenience than me, 


ifso, my plants are thrown in the shade,” Please 
tell me Mr. Working Gardener, what is it you 
wish more just, that the best collection should 
take the prize? Do you wish that it be the 
worst? or do you think that the addition of an 
orchidew makes the number of plants required 
for competition look worse? Must the queen 
of plants be an object of exclusion to competi- 
tion? 

I thought you said gardeners ought to pro- 
mote the love of flowers, the diffusion of know- 
ledge, &c? Do you want devotees to Flora to ad- 
mire only your Pelargoniums, grown in 6, 8,10, 
12 inch pots?—in all sizes of pots from two inches 
up to a hogshead, and so for the rest—12 pri- 
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zes for Pelargoniums—only that! My dear sir, 
I think you area Pelargoniomanee. What a 
pretty, well varied collection of plants it would 
be, that—all your Pelargoniums in all sized 
pots, when you are asking for a reform in the 
schedule, &c. 
of all the plants you don’t mention—that is to 
say—all but Pelargoniums; for if Orchid don’t 
suit you, I suppose that well grown Ericas, 
Epacrises, Boronias, Ixoras, Clivie, Acacia 
pulcrum, Vettita, &c., Ashcynanthi, Rondele- 
tia, &c., would still please you less—for devo- 
tees to flora, of your school, could not easily 


get them; at least, it is what a gardener friend | 


of mine, says. I conjointly, with you, feel con- 
vinced ‘‘ that if gardeners had means of sug- 
gesting their ideas before the Horticultural So- 
ciety of Philadelphia, and that their ideas being 
similar to yours, &c., should be adopted,” 
Pennsylvania might change its name for the 
more appropriate one of Pelargoniosylvania. 
As for the rest of your remarks, I cannot too 
loudly say that I agree with you. 
you, body and soul. Those ‘ Floral designs” 
—I would call them Floral monstrosities—as 
well connected with horticulture, as temperance 
is with drunkenness, truth with falsehood, or 
rather connected in this way—that horticulture 
has for its object, to improve the culture of 
plants and Floral designs; to disgust with Flora 
any person of taste. 

Committees award premiums of 2, 5, and 10 
dollars, for such designs, that not one of its 
members, that hada party at his own house, 


would exhibit in his room, if he were to re- | 


ceive ten times the amount he awarded for such 
a design. In general, the societies pay, in pro- 


portion to the articles exhibited, the highest 


premium tothe most unworthy thing; for in- | 


stance—a person brings half a dozen Verbenas, 
and half a dozen Pansies, in the crown of his 
hat, and he gets 1, 2, 3 or more dollars. Ano- 
ther, 10 or 12 plants that have taken 2or 8 
years to grow, and you want a horse and wag- 
gon to carry them, and he gets 2 or 3 dollars. 
There is certainly alteration required in this re- 
spect. 
really in view the improvement of all the branch- 
es of horticulture, and if Mr. Downine would 
be our LinpLey—not in anglicising, or rather 


murdering the botannic names of plants, such 


You ought to ask the exclusion | 


Iam with | 


If, however, horticultural societies have | 
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as Dendrob for Dendrobium ; an Angree for An- 
grecum; a Lechenault for Lechenaultia, &c.. 
a reform as useful for the diffusion and intelli- 
gence of botany, as—excuse the comparison—as 
a poultice on awoodenleg. But, inallowing us 
lovers of horticulture and botany to communi- 
cate through the channel of the Horticulturist, 
| no doubt, that in the course of time, we could 
| bring a reform in the arrangement of the horti- 
| cultural societies throughout the country, in sti- 
mulating the emulation of cultivators and ama- 
teurs, in making a wiser distribution of premi- 
| ums; in giving a chance tothe most humble 
grower, as well as to the most refined amateur. 
Yours most respectfully, &c., A Lover or 
FiLowers, and 4 Working Man, too. Alba- 
ny, Feb., 30, 1852. 


Mow1na Macuines.—Dear Sir: I seldom see 
anything used but the scythe, in mowing lawns 





| in this country. Now garden labor of all kinds 
| is so dear here, that the mowing machines used 
| in Great Britain, (which I noticed you spoke 
highly of in your letters from England,) would 
be particularly valuable in this country—both 
as saving labor and expense, and I may add, 
doing the work far more neatly than most of 
the ordinary mowers and gardeners. I have not 
used the lawn mowing machine in this coun- 
try, though I have abroad, and I believe the 
American mowing machine is only adapted to 
| the hay-field—quite a different thing from awn 
| mowing—which must be done like cutting vel- 
vet. I send you a cut and description of one of 
| the English mowing machines, inthe form of an 
advertisement, which very fairly describes the 
instrument, and may introduce it to some of 
your readers who will be benefitted by the in- 
formation. 
TREAL SUBSCRIBER. 


Your obedient servant, A Mon- 
March 10, 1852. 


Sree ae 


Shank’s Improved Grass Cutting and Roll- 
ing Machines.—The complete success which 
has attended the introduction of this machine 
for mowing grass, and its fine adaptation for 
cutting the grass of lawns, has been fully prov- 
ed by the numerous instances where it has been 
tried, and now in common use, particularly at 
Rossie Priory, Camperdown, and Kinblethmont, 
Forfarshire; Breadalbane, Perthshirer Clum- 
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ber, and at many other nobleman and gentle- 
man’s, seats in England, as well as abroad. The 
machines are made to cut breadths of 42, 30 or 
20 inches, as required, the latter being adapted 
to hand power. The machine performs three 
different operations at one time, viz: rolling, 
mowing, and collecting the grass; and works 
with perfect ease, producing a beautiful smooth 
surface, and attended with great saving in 
abridging labor. 

Orders may be addressed to Messrs. Alexan- 
der Shanks & Son, Machine Makers, Arbroath, 
N. B., by whom further particulars will be 
given. 

Sold by Messrs. J. & F. Dickson, Nursery- 
men, Chester; Messrs. J. & C. Lee, Nursery- 
men, Hammersmith; and Mr. George Barry, 
Nurseryman, Castle-street, Liverpool. 


Piantine Oncuarps.—The following on the 
subject of ‘‘ orchard planting,” should you 
deem it of any importance to your readers, 
may be inserted in your valuable paper. The 
growing of fruit should be a source of pleasure 
to every farmer, and would be asource of great 
comfort, health, and profit, at the expense of 
but little time, attention and labor. The time 
and application required, to grow the very best 
fruit, need not materially interfere with the bu- 
siness of the husbandman. It is the little at- 
tentions the young orchard receives before sun- 
rise in the morning, and after sunset in the eve- 
ning, that ensures a speedy and profitable re- 
turn. The labor, after your orchard is once 
planted, is comparatively trifling; and indeed 
there can be no excuse for any individual, who 
pretends to be a ‘tiller of the soil,” not having 
an abundant supply of the best fruits upon his 
land. 


In travelling over a great portion of Western 
Pennsylvania, you will find scarcely one good 
bearing orchard to the square mile; this is ac- 
counted for by some, that their land is not suita- 
ble for fruit, and by others, that they have tried 
orchard planting, but found after waiting many 
years, a majority of their trees were dead and 
destroyed, and what few remained produced but 
a meagre crop, and of the poorest quality. The 
conclusion, therefore, most generally arrived at 
is, ‘‘ that there is no use trying to raise fruit; 
it takes too much time and attention, and inthe 
end pays but little.” 

My desire is to show that every farmer may, 
in the short period of from three to seven years, 
be reaping the rich fruits of an orchard, in a 





Leese 


fine, healthy, bearing condition; producing him 
a profit greater than any other crop, and with 
the least labor. 
lows: 


The modus operandi is as fol- 
Select the spot for your orchard, having 
an even surface—if a little elevated the better 
—and having also, if convenient, a south-east- 
ward bearing. If the land selected is good, the 
less preparation will be required. Surround it 
with a good, close, and substantial fence; and 
if necessary, to prevent depredations, plant a 
hedge of the Osage Orange in the inside of your 
fence, which in a few years would prove a most 
complete protection. In the fall of the year 
plough and trench-plough the whole, having first 
applied a copious coating of stable manure ; the 
next spring pulverise with a heavy harrow, and 
again applying a heavy coating of long manure, 
plough and subplough to the depth of sixteen 
inches, if possible, then harrow well and plant 
in potatoes. This crop itself will pay the ex- 
pense of preparation. 

After your potatoes have been taken up, which 
may be a little earlier or later than usual, plow, 
harrow, and mark out for your trees; for apple 
trees, forty feet distant, in squares or pentagons, 
and between each mark for peaches; and, hav- 
ing selected healthy seed, and peach nuts from 
healthy trees, plant alternately, eight or ten in 
a hill, applying some well rotted cow droppings 
or compost, and placing a small stake to each 
hill. 


In the coming spring, a majority of the seed 
will germinate, and being thinned out to four or 
five in a hill, must be carefully cultivated, and 
kept clear of weeds during the season. The 
ground should be again planted in some hoed 
crop, care being always had not to plow within 
four feet of the hills of your fruit trees; in July 
or August, your young trees are ready for 
budding. which must be done from the best se- 
lections, and early in the mornings, or after 
sunset in the evenings; carefully recording in a 
book kept for the purpose, the names of your 
varieties—and here we might say your work is 
done. The spring following, the hills are to be 
again thinned out, leaving two of the most vi- 
gorous buds—and if there are any vacancies, 
supplying the same; continue to cultivate hoed 
crops, as before, and keepthe ground about the 
plants, loose and clear of weeds. In the next 
fall or spring, select the more vigorous and 
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healthy tree in each hill, and remove all the oth- | mum jasminoides and Diclytra spectabilis. 


ers; your standards will then be from four to 
six feet in height, and strongin proportion. In 


one year more you will have an abundance of | cinths. From Robert Cornelius’ houses, a pret- 


peaches, and in fuur years your apple trees will 
produce a bushel of fruit each. In eight or ten 
years your peach trees may be cut down or 
taken out, and you have an apple orchard to be 
proud of. 

The advantages of this mode of planting over 
all others, must be evident without enumera- 


would be pleased to set them forth, in a contin- 
uation of this article. B. B. 
Alleghany Co., Pa., Feb., 12, 1852. 


Hyracintus.—Among a small collection of 
choice Hyacinths, forced the past winter, in 
deem worthy of note. It was a Grand Vain- 
queur, or single white, and had fifty-five distinct 
flower bells, growing on a stout stalk of a foot 
in height. For water growth this was extraor- 
dinarily fine. F. Haut. 
1852. 

Pennsytvania Hort. Society.—The stated 
meeting of this association was held at the Chi- 
nese Saloon, Philadelphia, on Tuesday evening, 
February 16, 1852. 
dent, in the chair. 


Elmira, March 18, 


E. W. Keyser, vice-presi- 


The display was exceedingly beautiful, and 
was composed of the finest green-house plants 
in bloom. The collection from Joseph Ripka’s 
was unusually rich, comprising Rhod:dendron 
maximum, a fine tree in its proportions, being 
about 12 feet in height, and bestudded with nu- 
merous trusses of magnificent flowers; dzalea 
indica alba, avery large plant, throwing out 
an immense number of pure white blossoms— 
also three other Azalea trees, in the fullest flow- 
ering condition, with roses, stocks, etc. From 
Caleb Cope’s houses were seen three very large 
Azaleas, of different species, presenting great 


masses of flowers, dazzling tothe sight, and | 


Eriostemum nereifolium, a new plant, and well 
grown specimens of Plumbago rosea, Lechenaul- 
tia formosa, and the fifty-third flower of the 
Victoria regia, very perfect; also a handsome 


> ! 
large moss vase, and basket of cut flowers. 


From Robert Buist’s, there was a collection of 
the choicest plants, several of which were new, 
and shown for the first time; the Rinchosper- 


| county, Pa. 
tion; however, if your readers should desire, I | 


Pitt Township, | 





Benj. Gulliss exhibited a beautiful collection, 
mostly Roses, Camellias, Heliotropes and Hya- 
ty collection of Roses, etc. James Ritchie ex- 
hibited 4 table of the most select Camellia flow- 


| ers. 


Of fruit, there were dishes of the ‘‘ Reading” 
winter pear, from J. F. Boas. Reading, Pa., and 
Ridge Pippin apple, from Mahlon Moore, Bucks 
A table of forced vegetables were 
shown by R. Cornelius’ gardener, and forced 
Lettuce, Radishes, &c., by Miss Gratz’s. 

A letter from Dr. John Dawson, of Rangoon, 
Burman empire, a corresponding member, was 


| read. 


A dissertation from R. Robinson Scott, gar- 


| dener, showing the superiority of the natural 
glasses, ina common room, I had une that I 


system of Botany, over the Linnean, or artifi- 
cial, was read. 

Professor Hare addressed the society on the 
subject of Horticultural Chemistry, throwing 
out many useful hints of a practical nature, to 
the cultivator. 

A committee was appointed to make arrange- 
ments for the ensuing meeting of the American 


Pomological Congress. Taos. P. 


Adjourned 
James, Recording Secretary. 


Horr. Socrety tn New-Yorx.—The friends 
of Horticulture held a meeting at the Stuy- 
vesant Institute, on the 22d March, for the pur- 


pose of forming a Horticultural Society. On 
motion, R L. Pett was appointed Chairman, 
and George W. Curtis, Secretary. It was re- 
solved that the Society be knownas ‘‘ The Hor- 
ticultural Society of the City of New-York,” 
and a constitution and a code of by-laws were 
adopted. The committee appointed at a pre- 
vious meeting to select officers for the ensuing 
year, reported the following, and they were 
unanimously chosen: 

President—AncuiBatp Russett. Vice-Pre- 
sidents—William H. C. Waddell, William A. 


| Haynes, Nicholas R. Anthony and Sheppard 
| Knapp. 


Rec. Secretary—George W. Curtis. 
Cor. Secretary—Peter B. Mead. Treasurer 
—William W. Crane, 

Mr. Russell declining to act as President, the 


| committee asked further time to enable them 
| to make a suitable selection. 


A committee of 
five was appointed to make outa list of pre- 
miums to be awarded at an exhibition, which it 
is proposed to hold about the 20th of May. 
Many of our first citizens have already enrolled 
their names on the list of members of the So- 
ciety, and there is every reason to believe that 
the movement will be successful.—N. Y. Times. 
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Tue Cuesrer County (Pa.) Horr. Socrery | tered by beginners. 


held its first monthly meeting for the year 1852, 
on 20th March, at which time the following 


named officers were elected for the ensuing | 


year :— 

President—W asnincton TownsEND. Vice- 
Presidents—Paschall Morris, Ziba Darlington. 
Treasurer—John Marshall. Cor. Secretary— 
Joseph P. Wilson. Rec. Secretary—Isaac D. 
Pyle. 

Jonathan C. Baldwin, the late President, 
having declined a re-election, a resolution of 
thanks was voted, complimentary of the man- 
ner in which he had discharged the duties of 
his office. 

—g——____ 


Answers to Correspondents. 


Live Asnes.—C. H. Perkins, (Ascutney- 
ville, Vt.) Lime ashes, which usually consist 
of wood ashes and lime in about equal parts, 


they do not contain magnesia. Limestone that 
contains so much magnesia as to be injurious, 
will not efferversce rapidly when sulphuric acid 
is poured upon it. Mr. Anrisett, chemist to 
the American Institute, N. Y., or 
Mapss, of Newark, N. J., will examine a speci- 
men, and inform you of the proportion of lime 
and magnesia, fora small charge—say $5. 
best way of composting the lime ashes is to 
mix it with five times its bulk of black muck. 

Wash ror Barns.—A Constant Reader, 


(Maryland.) Take hydraulic cement, 1 peck; 


freshly slacked lime 1 peck, yellow ochre, (in 
powder,) 4 ]1bs., burnt umbra 4 lbs. ; dissolve the 
whole thoroughly in hot water, and apply witha 
whitewash brush. Window shutters, for a 


‘‘ rough cast house, left the natural color of the | 


mortar,” may either be dark green, or light 
If the slats of the shutters are painted 
a light brown and the borders or frames of the 
same, two or three shades darker, the effect is 
good. 


brown. 


EverGREENS.—Ibid. Take out one of the 


leaders of the Norway Spruce. The best time 
limbs may be taken off now. 
trees at any time, if you use the shellac solu- 
tion recommended, in our “ Fruit Trees.” 
Borany.—A Mass. Subscriber. The na- 
tural system is considered superior to the ar- 


tificial, but the latter is much more easily mas- 





Prof. | 


You may prune | 
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We would commend to 
you as a first hand-book, by which to become 
acquainted with the Flora around you, Eaton’s 
Manual of Botany. Then take up Gray’s Bo- 
tany of the northern and middle states. No 
person who loves nature, and lives in the coun- 
try, should neglect to become sufficiently ac- 
quainted with botany to find out the names and 
history of every plant he meets. 
Srrawserries.—B. Arnold. Your bed was 
planted on soil too much worn out. Make a 
new one at once, in a part of your garden where 
strawberries were never raised, and to make 
sure of success trench-in a large supply of stable 
manure, 18 inches below the surface. To suc- 
ceed best, the strawberry roots should be en- 


| couraged to go down deep in search of food. 
i 

are excellent for compost heaps to be used for 

fruit trees—better than leached ashes—provided | 


The best varieties for your purpose are Hovey’s 
Seedling, Early Scarlet and Burr’s New Pine. 
W.B., (Astoria, N. Y.) The best way of get- 
ting a good crop on your old bed, is to give it 
a good top dressing of poudrette immediately. 
The Lodi works, N. Y., will supply you witha 
good article. 

Fiower Beps.—A Lady, (New Bedford.) 


| Discard all your miscellaneous flowers, and fill 
The | 


your beds with verbenas, scarlet geraniums, 
salvias, and Petunias. They will stand the sun 
and dry weather, and make your garden gay at 


| all times. 


ImportepD TreEs.—B. P., (Philadelphia.) 
If the trees are much dried up, head back the 
ends of the shoots and bury them, root and 
branch, for a few days in sandy soil. They will 
soon absorb moisture and become fresh again— 
then take them out and plant them just before 
a rain. 

TreE Seeps.—R. Johnson. Tree seeds kept 
till this spring, (that should have been planted 
in the autumn,) may be made to grow more 


| certainly by soaking them for a couple of hours 


in water, in which you can just bear the hand, 


and then sprinkling them, very thinly, with 
to prune evergreens is at mid-summer, but small | 


newly slacked lime, just before planting them. 

Mutcutnc.—New-Bedford Subscriber. Spent 
tan-bark is one of the best things to mulch the 
surface of the ground, over the roots of your 
newly planted Norway Spruces. Your mode 
of planting them isa good one, and you may 


cover the ground two inches deep with tan. 
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